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XPERTS appear to believe that there will be war between 
China and Japan for the possession of Corea, the great 
peninsulaof eighty-four thousand square miles which stretches 
out towards Japan from North-East China. This State is 
ruled by a King, who is, in theory, independent; but he is a 
feudatory of Pekin, and both China and Japan have a treaty 
right of landing troops on his territory. Recently, the 
Japanese, confident in their new army and war fleet, and 
weary of ill-treatment by the Coreans, have resolved to obtain 
a direct Protectorate of the State, have landed eleven thousand 
troops, have seized the capital, and are for the moment 
masters in Corea. The Chinese are highly indignant, and 
have despatched about seventeen thousand troops to watch 
events. It is believed that the two armies will come into 
collision, and then the two Empires must fight. It is as- 
sumed that Russia, which wants a Corean port, and Great 
Britain, which is opposed to her having it, will intervene, 
and may, therefore, clash in a dangerous way; but we 
have elsewhere given reasons for discrediting this view. 
England desires peace, and Russia is not ready. Weshould 
expect rather a languid war between China and Japan, ending 
in a retreat of the latter, and a restoration under Anglo- 
Russian mediation of the status quo. A war, and a big one, 
will come some day; but at present the men who control 
effective armies and fleets are most anxious that it should be 

-postponed. 





The Message of the new President was read to the two 
French Chambers on Tuesday. M. Casimir-Périer begins by 
denying that he is of any party. “I belong to France and 
the Republic.” “The weight of responsibility is too heavy 
for me to venture to speak of any gratitude. I love my country 
too sincerely to be happy on the day when I become its Head.” 
The President is proud of the easy transmission of power, and 
of a country which showed itself possessed of “so much moral 
discipline and such political virility.” It will “know how to 
join those two social forces without which nations perish,— 
liberty and Government.” He has the “firm design” of being 
President for only one term, but “ will feel it his duty not to 
allow the rights which the Constitution confers upon him to 
be either misunderstood or forgotten.” He notes the touching 
sympathy shown at the calamity which has befallen the 
nation, and declares that “ France, with head erect, can affirm 
her love of peace.” The Republic is, in its essence, “the 
Government which is stirred by undeserved sufferings,” and the 
honour of which it is never “to deceive those to whom it owes 
something else than hopes.” The Message is accepted by all 
Conservatives as full of promise; but Radicals detect in it a 
tendency to personal rule, and are exceedingly angry. The 
‘Socialists in particular denounce the President, and the 
Anarchists are said to have condemned him to death. 


It seems to be quite certain that, for the present, the French 





Chamber agrees with M. Casimir-Périer, and is prepared to 
give him a majority against all shades of Red. It has 
elected M. Burdeau, whom he most trusts, President 
of the Chamber by a majority of 102 over M. Brisson, 
and of 69 over M. Brisson and all other candidates put 
together. It has also supported him in refasing a general 
amnesty to include all political criminals, and the Premier, M. 
Dupuy, in his speech on the proposal, even exaggerated his 
usual horror of Communists and Anarchists. The Reds were 
defeated by 367 to 159. It must be noted, however, that 
bitterness is greatly increasing, that all the Reds are now 
backing the Labour party, and that the temptation to those 
who desire the destruction of the Republic is very great. 
They have a President who will not yield, and consequently, 
by joining the Reds in a hostile vote on some Labour quer- 
tion, they can produce enormous confusion, perhaps compel 
the President to resign. It is quite probable that M. Casimir- 
Perier may be compelled to appeal to the people through a 
dissolution, and it is reported that, if defeated on any subject 
involving surrender to extreme opinions, this will be his course. 
For the moment, however, the adhesion of the Chamber, of 
the Presidents of the two Houses, and of his Premier, leaves 
M. Casimir-Périer almost a free hand. 

The funeral of M. Carnot in Paris on Sunday is said to have 
sirprised the most experienced. The circumstances of his 
death, the fact that he was hated by no party, the character 
cf the ceremonial, at once religious, military, and civil, and 
the beauty of the weather, brought together crowds unex- 
ampled either in London or Paris. Twe millions of human 
beings are said to have been in the streets, and as the pro- 
cession moved from the Elysée to the Panthéon, the huge 
force of soldiers which lined the streets was seen to be 
required for other reasons than precaution against the ill- 
disposed. The President walked alone, and the multitude 
admired his courage. No hat remained unlifted; and it is 
suid that the expenditure on flowers sent to honour the 
deceased was absolutely without a parallel. As M. Carnot 
had accepted the services of the Church before his death, the 
great ecclesiastics joined in the ceremonial; and the speeches 
made were all marked by a certain gravity of tone, which is 
perhaps the reason why they were rather deficient in point. 
The people of course amused themselves while waiting, but 
respect and feeling were shown by nearly the whole popt- 
lation. It is to be noted, however, that one or two of the 
lowest papers justify the murder, and that the police thought 
it necessary, in order to secure M. Casimir-Périer’s safety, to 
airest two hundred militant Anarchists. 

All Europe has expressed its regret at M. Carnot’s death, 
but the French appear to have been especially touched by two 
testimonies of the general good feeling and respect. The 
German Emperor ordered the release of two French naval 
offcers recently condemned to heavy punishments for 
espionage, and our own Queen addressed to Madame Carnot 
the following really admirable letter :— 

“ Windsor Castle, June 27th, 1894. 

“ Mapame,—Although I have not the pleasure of knowing you 
personally, I cannot refrain from writing to you, and attempting 
to express the deep and sincere sympathy that I feel for you in 
this terrible moment. I cannot find words to tell you how my 
widow’s heart bleeds for you, and what dismay and what horror 
I feel at the crime that has robbed you of a beloved husband, and 
the whole of France of its most worthy and respected President. 
If universal sympathy can in any measure assuage your intense 
grief, be assured it is yours, Madame. May God give you the 
strength and courage, and also the resignation, so necessary to 
enable you to bear such a misfortune.” 


The whole American Union has been greatly worried this 
week by a kind of rebellion among the railway men. Mr. 
Pullman’s men had struck, and on their applying for aid to 
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the Railway Union, its president, Mr. Debs, “ called out” the 
men on more than thirty railroads. The order was so exactly 
obeyed, that at scores of stations passengers were left without 
means of conveyance or food; cattle in thousands were turned 
loose on the pastures ; and cities like New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, began to dread actual hunger. The agents of the 
States Governments were defied at several points, and even 
United States troops were refused the means of transit. So 
serious became the situation that the National Government 
interfered, and the entire Army was placed at the disposal of 
State Judges who forbade the stoppage of trains as contrary 
to the Inter-State Commerce Act. Mr. Debs and other leaders 
were arrested, and will, it is said, receive heavy sentences, but 
up to Friday the men had not yielded. Troops were, however, 
in possession of the principal railway centres, and it was un- 
derstood that further resistance would be put down, even if it 
was necessary to use Gatling guns. We have discussed the 
affair elsewhere, and need here only note the extraordinary 
violence of the men, who seem ready to evoke civil war in a 
quarrel with which they have nothing to do, and the extraor- 
dinary energy of the general Government in dealing with 
the revolt. The citizens are irritated beyond measure, and it 
is by no means certain that the right of combination as against 
the community will not be sharply limited. Had the tele- 
graphs also stopped, as Mr. Debs threatened, the greatest 
cities in the Union would have been like islands in the sea 
cut off from all communication with each other. Society 
will not bear punishments of that kind when it has committed 
no fault. 


The American Tariff Bill passed the Senate on Tuesday by 
39 votes against 34. It has not, however, become law, as the 
Senate has introduced so many amendments that there must 
be a conference between the Houses, and discussions extend- 
ing probably over many weeks. The loss to the community 
from the arrest of trade and manufacture is deplorable, bat 
the Houses apparently care nothing about that. What thay 
do care about is the effect of the Bill upon the differeat 
“interests,” each one of which is fighting not for the con- 
munity, but for its own dividends. Meanwhile, the enthusiasm 
which brought Mr. Cleveland into power has completely died 
away, and it is supposed the Republican party will win all the 
next elections, and perhaps agree to run Mr. McKinley as its 
candidate in the next struggle for the Presidency. The terrible 
depression in the United States, the kind of civil war caused by 
the contest for wages, the depletion of the Treasury in spiteof. 
the heavy taxes, teach the mass of electors nothing. They are 
entirely unable to grasp the first principles of political economy, 
and honestly believe that heavy taxes on the consumer are paid 
by somebody else. It is supposed that they will learn from 
experience, but we are by no means sure of that. They are 
not likely to become more experienced than the late Horare 
Greeley, who believed to the day of his death that the test of 
national prosperity was a surplus of exports over imports,— 
that is, that it paid a people to send away part of its produce 
unpaid for. Arithmetic is too much for the intellect of a 
democracy. 


The Budget has practically got itself through, the lst 
important vote having been taken on Monday. The claase 
imposing an extra spirit-duty of 6d. a gallon was then recom- 
mitted, and carried by a majority of only 198to 185, a majority of 
13. The Parnellites voted against the Government, and several 
Anti-Parnellites were absent unpaired. There was, however, 
no real intention of defeating the clause. The argument 
against it was entirely perfunctory ; and the argument for it 
put forward by Sir William Harcourt, that without the Liquor- 
duties indirect taxation would be impossible, was known to be 
unanswerable. Alcohol is unpopular, even with those who 
consume it, and therefore we must tax that. We believe that 
argument to be as correct as it is cynical, though we doubt 
whether Democracy has said its last word upon finance. It 
intends to spend for the benefit of the poor, and when it comes 
to planning will probably decide that this object and the 
' supply of the Treasury can both be attained most easily by 
universal and compulsory insurance. Sixpence a week from 
every man and woman, paid from eighteen to sixty, would 
enable the State to offer benefits in the way of guarantees 
against sickness, slackness of work, and old age, of which at 
present we cannot dream, and this kind of calculation is 


a aaa 
have made a mistake in their opposition to this Budget, whi b 
is a crude but not an unwise one; but fortunately the mista 
is not of great importance. It has made Sir William Haves 
a bigger man, but that does not greatly signify. 








We note with the greatest possible misgiving the announce. 
ment that the Unionist leaders “have determined to Slew 
before the country their policy in regard to alien immigra. 
tion.” Lord Salisbury intends, it is said, to introduce a 
Bill on the subject into the Honse of Lords. If this 
means that the Conservatives are to be committed to g 
policy of restriction, and we fail to see what else it can 
mean, a more unfortunate step could not have been taken, 
No real case can be made out for excluding any alien im. 
migrants not convicted of Anarchist designs. The Jews 
do not come on the rates, and, except in a very smal} 
degree, they do not interfere with home labour. The 
reason is that they carry on industries which, without them, 
would be non-existent. To exclude them would be a gross 
act of cruelty, and might well lead to reprisals of a kind 
which would have the most injurious effects upon this country, 
If it could be shown that great sanitary evils flowed from 
allowing alien immigration, the case would of course be dif. 
ferent ; but as yet that has never been proved. 





The election for the Attercliffe division of Sheffield, which 
took place on Thursday, has ended in the return of Mr, 
Langley, official Gladstonian candidate. The figures are :— 


Alderman Langley (L.) ... Ae 4,486 
Mr. G. Hill Smith (C.) ... ae 3,495 
Mr. Frank Smith (Ind. Lab.) 1,249 

Majority ... “ woo “OO 


At the last election (1892), Mr. Bernard Coleridge was 
returned by a majority of 1,144 votes, and in 1886 by 1,406. 
The election is a smashing blow for the Labour party, anda 
great victory for the official Liberal organisations, which will 
now everywhere harden their hearts against Labour candidates, 
In this way, however, the success of Alderman Langley may 
prove a snare. Labour, though weak as an electoral force, is 
not altogether a neglectable quantity, and if driven to the 
wall, may make itself disagreeable. Labour candidates do 
little harm, but if the Labour euthusiasts were out of revenge 
to transfer their support to the Conservatives, the effect 
would be enormous. 


On Wednesday, Mr. John Burns addressed his constituents: 
in the Battersea Town Hall on the work of the Government. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the personal aspects of the 
speech, but will notice here how staunch and reliable a 
supporter the Government have in Mr. Burns. We say this 
not to his discredit, but as very much to his credit. It shows 
that he has the good sense to see that in a country like 
England, and under free institutions, those who want certain 
reforms, whether in the labour or any other interest, can best 
attain them by working through the recognised political 
machinery. In one particular we are heartily with Mr. Burns. 
He expressed himself thoroughly against “this city with 
its thousand years of civic history, being split up into 
eleven centres, and the splendid spirit which the County 
Council had placed in the hearts and minds of every Londoner 
destroyed.” London will, of course, have to remain sub- 
divided for administrative purposes, but it would be a 
thousand pities to dissipate the civic traditions of the City, 
which ought to be the common heritage of all London. Mean- 
time, we cannot help noting that the crude aggressiveness of 
the County Council and their headiness have had a good deal 
to do with the growth of Particularism in the capital. 


On Monday a number of Canadians dined together at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel to celebrate “ Dominion Day,” 
—the day of the inauguration of the British North America 
Act. The chairman, Sir Charles Tupper, made an interesting 
speech expounding the prosperity of Canada, which seems to 
be going to fill in the New World the réle of Switzerland in 
the old. Its snows, its woods, waters, and wastes, and its 
differences of language, point the analogy. Canada’s savings- 
banks’ deposits now amount to nearly £50,000,000, and its 
3 per cent. stock is nearly at par,—97 is the exact figure. 
Sir Charles mentioned that within a few weeks the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal will be opened, and then there will be unbroken 
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jnland navigation on Canadian territory from the Straits of 
Belle Isle to Lake Superior,—a distance of 2,260 miles. We 
wish he had reminded the British public of some more of the 
facts in regard to Canadian water communication. N o other 
country in the world approaches the Dominion in water 
facilities. One of Lord Dufferin’s best speeches while 
Governor-General was devoted to an admirable description 
of the rivers and lakes of the Dominion, and would have 
porne quotation. Do people realise that the Ottawa, an 
obscure affluent of the St. Lawrence, has a course of some 
550 miles, is about four times as big as the Thames, and flows 
into the receiving river at a point 600 miles inland? Think, 
+00, of Lake Winnipeg. That inland sea is 300 miles long 
and 60 miles broad, and into it flows a river, the Saskatchewan, 
whichis the starting-point of 1,000 miles of inland navigation. 


The Cork Grand Jury, at the Assizes held at Ennis on Tues- 
day, passed an important resolution in regard to the official 
police report, which was to the effect that crime was diminishing 
in the county. They declared that having heard “an official 
statement to the effect that there is no boycotting in the 
county, and having inquired into this statement,” they desired 
to place on record their dissent, “ and to protest against the 
practice of separating acts of intimidation from the boycotting 
which they are intended to enforce, and which could not exist 
without them.” In the opinion of the Grand Jury, “ to report 
an act of intimidation which forms part of the system which 
results in boycotting, while ignoring the boycotting itself, is 
entirely misleading, and calculated to convey an erroneous 
impression as to the state of crime in this county, and we 
would most strongly and respectfully urge that the present 
system of classifying such cases should be abandoned.” Very 
possibly the Grand Jury have exaggerated the unwillingness 
of the police to see boycotting, but we fear that there is no 
doubt that Mr. Morley’s plan ‘of ignoring crime as far as the 
supporters of his Irish allies wiil let him—i.e., till actual bodily 
harm takes place—is a very mistaken one. The Irishman is 
too timid a person, and relies too much on Government help 
when threatened, to make that policy anything but cruel and 
anwise. 


It is right that we should mention that the conviction of 
Sir W. W. Wynn, by the Magistrates of Albrighton, for 
cruelty to a horse, has been quashed on appeal to the Shrop- 
shire Quarter Sessions. That court held, on a careful review 
of the evidence, that Sir Watkin, in punishing his horse so 
severely, was endeavouring to prevent its rearing in the usual 
way. The effort made in the House of Commons to deprive 
Sir W. W. Wynn of his seat on the Bench and his Lord- 
Lieutenancy, falls therefore to the ground. We acquitted 
Sir Watkin before of intentional cruelty, and have no doubt 
the severe lesson he has received will warn not only him, but 
all other horsemen in Wales, that in the present condition of 
opinion animals must be educated with less of violence and 
temper. We can remember when even dogs were taught 
obedience by beatings which now would certainly draw down 
a prosecution. So also, says Mr. Westall, were children in 
Lancashire. If we could only get rid of cant, as we are getting 
tid of cruelty, there would be hope for the world. 





The Intercolonial Conference at Ottawa has spent most 
of the week in discussing the question of the Pacific cable. 
All the delegates were in theory for the cable, but in practice 
there seems to have been a strong feeling against the 
Conference committing itself to any special scheme. It is 
generally believed, says a Reuter’s telegram, that the Con- 
ference “ will endorse the project in principle while leaving 
the construction of the line to private enterprise.” That is a 
sound, if not very sensational, conclusion. It is also stated 
that the motion submitted by Sir Henry Wrixon (Victoria) in 
favour of the Colonies being given full power to enter into 
preferential trade arrangements with Great Britain, without 
foreign Powers participating therein, is sure to be adopted 
unanimously. This is a very dangerous proposal, and unless 
most carefully treated by the Colonial Office may indirectly 
do a great injury to English trade. If carried out, it might 
cause the Continental Powers to revise their tariffs in an 
anti-English sense. By all means let us have Free-trade 
within the Empire, but let us get it by a Free-trade road, and 
not by a Protectionist one. 





We regret to notice the death of Sir A. H. Layard, who 
expired on Thursday, in London, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. The son of an English gentleman and a Spanish 
lady, he early displayed a passion for travel and adventure, 
and at twenty-nine commenced the excavations at Nineveh, 
which soon raised him to the front place among Asiatic 
archeologists. He really knew his subject; he wrote de- 
lightfully, and the English people, besides admiring and 
buying his books, credited him with high political ability. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1852, and was two or three 
times appointed Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but his 
ability was that of an expert rather than a thinker, and 
though Lord Beaconsfield sent him as Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, he never really rose to high political position. 
There was some defect in him, probably an Oriental kind 
of wilfulness, which prevented ruling men from giving him 
full confidence. He was a man of very varied gifts, he 
added greatly to English knowledge, and if he had possessed 
a trifle more of the calm of mind which should make 
statesmen, he would have left behind him a great memory. 
As it is, he will not be forgotten until the world has finished 
researches into the really old civilisations, researches which 
have hardly begun yet. 


On Monday, at the Central Criminal Court, Mr. Justice 
Grantham sentenced Mr. Howell Thomas, the solicitor con- 
nected with the Townley estate case, to five years’ penal 
servitude. The charge against him was for defrauding by 
false pretences and forgery. There are a vast number of 
Americans who believe that if only they could get their rights, 
all sorts of splendid feudal castles and baronial halls in 
England would come into their possession. <A certain Colonel 
Jacques appears to have “boomed” a cock-and-bull story in 
regard to the Townley estates, and to have raised some 
£20,000 to prosecute an action. He engaged Mr. Howell 
Thomas, at a salary of £1,000 a year, to conduct the legal 
proceedings in England. These, of course, came to nothing, 
and thereupon the Director of Public Prosecutions indicted 
Mr. Howell Thomas. The Judge, after sentencing Mr. 
Howell Thomas, declared that he felt no doubt that Colonel 
Jacques had “conspired with the prisoner to defraud people 
in America, and that in his judgment proceedings should 
be taken against him.” Accordingly, Colonel Jacques was 
arrested on Tuesday. No delusion dies so hard as that 
which pictures millions upon millions Jying ready for some 
one to claim them. Asa matter of fact, the total amount of 
the dormant Chancery funds is only a million (not fourteen, 
as is commonly supposed), and most of this million is split 
up into hopelessly tiny sums. 


On Saturday, the Prince of Wales, on behalf of the Queen, 
opened the new Tower Bridge “ for traffic by land and water.” 
The City, which built the bridge to some extent to show how 
munificent and beneficial it can be, took care that the pageant 
should be in every way splendid, and the fineness of the weather 
allowed Hast and South London a very successful holiday. 
One feature of the ceremony was specially interesting. The 
Prince returned by water, thus recalling the time when our 
Royalties went to and from the City in their State barges. 
It is true the vessel used on this occasion was nothing: more 
romantic than a steamer, but the act suggests the possibilities 
for picturesque pageant still possessed by the Thames. One 
is rather tired of the cry, “ greatest engineering triumph of the 
age;” but the Tower Bridge, which cost over a million, and 
will want some £6,000 a year to keep it going, is certainly a very 
magnificent achievement. It is in form a double drawbridge, 
the huge arms, which drop to form the roadway and rise to 
make the waterway, being worked by a piece of mechanism 
as ingenious as it is powerful. In the lofty towers, from 
which the leaves of the bridge are swung, are lifts which, 
when ships are passing through, convey foot-passengers to a 
flying footway. This footway joins the towers high above 
the masts of vessels. The bridge will be of great use to 
London below London Bridge, which now ceases to be the 
last link above ground between the north and south sides of 
the Thames. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday, 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»—— 
M. CASIMIR-PERIER’S ADDRESS. 


HOSE are very serious words which the new President 
T of the French Republic addressed on Tuesday to the 
two Chambers, and they explain, if they do not justify, 
the unmannerly fury with which they were received by 
the Extremists. In phrases obviously well weighed, and 
once or twice cautious to obscurity, M. Casimir-Périer 
announced that the President would henceforward be 
much more in the Government of France than he had 
hitherto been. He began in the true style of a sovereign 
by rejecting party and claiming to belong to France; he 
continued by declaring that he would not speak of grati- 
tude, for “I love my country too sincerely to be happy on 
the day when I become its Head;” he proceeded by 
stating that without government as well as liberty 
“nations perish,” and he ended by two declarations, which 
may be found to transmute the Presidency, as it has 
hitherto existed, into a stronger power. He _ pledges 
himself, to begin with, not to seek re-election, and thus at 
once emancipates himself from the control of the Parlia- 
mentary parties. They have nothing to give him per- 
sonally, except a second term. He has no group 
to conciliate, no party to build up, no object in 
“concentration,” unless concentration is for the public 
good. All the groups united can do nothing to him, 
for he has no need of their votes, and if they dismiss 
him, as they dismissed M. Grévy, by rendering every suc- 
cessive Ministry impossible, they will only restore the 
happiness impaired by his election. He is as independent 
from the first as an American President during his second 
term, and he intends to use his independence. ‘So long 
as the destinies of France are intrusted to me I shall respect 
the national will, and, penetrated as [ am by the sentiment 
of my responsibility, I shall feel it to be my duty not to allow 
the rights which the Constitution confers upon me to be 
either misunderstood or forgotten.” The German Emperor 
could not speak with a greater consciousness of his powers 
or his position; and remember the French Presidency in 
the hands of a strong man includes enormous power. The 
President is Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and the sole 
dispenser of the immense civil patronage of France, which 
interests every household in the land. He chooses and 
can dismiss his Ministers, he can adjourn the Chamber 
for a month, and although he has no veto, he can send a 
Bill back for reconsideration with a message stating his 
reasons for believing the enactment inexpedient or dan- 
gerous,—a message which would shake the seat of every 
Deputy or Senator responsible for the Bill. He cannot 
make peace or war, but he controls the whole diplomacy of 
France, and he can give orders leading as inevitably to 
war as if he commanded the troops to cross the frontier 
of a neighbouring State. He can address the people 
every week if he will, in speeches which are sure to be 
read and pondered, and which need not be couched, unless 
he pleases, in the unargumentative and conventional 
language usually adopted by M. Carnot. They may be 
sledge-hammer speeches, like the Messages of President 
Lincoln. He can ask the Senate to allow a dissolution, 
and the Senate could not refuse without virtually dis- 
missing the President, while the people would be on his 
side, for his plea for dissolution would, of course, be that 
he must consult their will. And finally, Cabinets are held in 
his presence, and he can make the whole weight of his will, 
and his ability, and his special knowledge felt by colleagues 
who are, after all, his Ministers, and who, if they affront 
or defy him, can in any future combination be left out. 
The dislike of M. Carnot, who was not M. Casimir-Périer’s 
equal in resolution, has so far been fatal to M. Constans, 
though he is supposed to be one of the strongest men in 
France. No constitutional Sovereign has greater power ; 
while the President has this advantage over a King, that 
he is not expected to let his powers sleep, or to hold them 
in reserve. He represents France almost as much as the 
Assembly does, and the feeling of all Republicans in 
America, as well as Europe, is that all the powers con- 
ferred on any Magistrate by law are intended to be used. 
We quite understand the wrath of the Extremists. 
They dread an independent Executive above all things, 
—firstly, because the law will be maintained, and disorder 
prevented by force; and secondly, because with a man so 
determined, their grip on the Executive is almost para- 


LTT 
lysed. Their hope is to reduce the Ministers to the posi 
tion of clerks of the Chamber, and then to rule the 
Chamber by shifting from side to side. That is what 
they have tried to do in all the labour disputes, and what 
they did successfully during M. Casimir-Périey’s own 
Ministry when they turned him out for refusing per. 
mission to Government employés to join the Unions of 
their trades. That is hopeless in the face of a President 
who, if his Ministers are defeated by any unworthy 
manceuvre, will simply reappoint them or select others 
like them, and call upon the Chamber to repeal the 
unexpected or the inexpedient vote. Moreover, the, 
Ministers will not be so easily defeated. The tendency 
in France, when the Executive is strong, is to adhere 
to the Executive, and the Deputies, sure of support at the 
Elysée, will support in their turn its nominees. 4 
majority of them are always for strong government; and 
on this very occasion every sentence in the Message was 
applauded, and the proposal of the Extremists to appoint 
a Committee of thirty-three to reply to the President wag 
defeated by 450 to 77, or nearly by 6 to 1. It is not from 
the Chamber, therefore, that the danger will come, but 
from outside. The Extremists, hopelessly defeated, will 
become more furious than ever, will enter upon a cam. 
paign of insult, and will spread through all the cities and 
manufacturing districts of France the idea that the Presi. 
dent governs, and that he is hostile to the people. In the end, 
this calumny will have its effect ; and as M. Casimir-Périer 
is no doubt an anti-Socialist we shall, we believe, see once 
more in France the old situation in which the Executive, 
powerful in the Chamber, is the mark for all outside 
hatred and vituperation, and is dependent for safety merely 
on success. That is not a good situation; but it was in- 
evitable, for the alliance of the Extremists and Socialists, 
long approaching, has now been proclaimed, and to sur- 
render to a party like that, or even to come to terms with 
it, is to give up the battle for individualistic society. There 
will be trouble in France, we fear, and it may be the 
trouble will take a violent form. ‘The assassin of M. 
Carnot has still to be tried; he will certainly be con- 
demned, and as certainly the President will not use in his 
favour the power of pardon. The Anarchists will strive 
to avenge their comrade, and we may easily see at- 
tempt after attempt at assassination, followed, as under 
Napoleon III., by new and more savage measures of 
repression. We will hope better things; but unless we 
entirely misread M. Casimir-Périer, the Head of the State 
has once more assumed the chief réle in the drama, and 
will concentrate upon himself the regard of the French 
people and the personal hatred of the French factions of 
every shade of Red. If he can guard his life, all is well, 
for France prefers a strong ruler; but if he fails in that 
indispensable task, there are bad days at hand. After M. 
Casimir-Périer, if he fails, will come a soldier, and the 
Presidency of a soldier would be a menace at once to 
liberty and to Europe. 

We shall be asked if a visible President wielding a per- 
sonal power will be favourable or unfavourable to peace, 
and can only reply that we see no reason why he should 
be dangerous. The Kings are not; but are, on the con- 
trary, sincerely anxious not to precipitate what will be the 
most terrible of crises. M. Casimir-Périer is not a soldier,. 
and cannot see the rise of a soldier without apprehension 
for the Republic; and he is not a man seeking a throne, 
or desirous to found a dynasty. We do not see why he 
should not be as reasonable as his predecessors, while 
he will undoubtedly exercise more influence over the 
fluctuating Ministers of Foreign Affairs, each one of whom 
in succession endeavours to make a reputation. A certain 
steadiness of policy in France will make it not harder 
but easier to deal with her, and nothing in his atti- 
tude or his relations to his people can greatly change 
the permanent factors in the situation. The Triple 
Alliance is still faced by the alliance of France and 
Russia, England and France are still divided by the 
occupation of Egypt, and France will still pursue fiercely, 
but with intermissions, a policy of Colonial expansion 
which gives her nothing of value, but brings her into 
collision with Great Britain at a dozen different points. 
Her policy is not a pleasant one, but it is not more un- 
pleasant because the President is changed, and may indeed 
easily become much less unendurable. The abler the 
ruler of France the less he will desire, just now, more 
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Casimir-Périer is that he is an unusually able man. 
France is much more likely to be driven into war by a 
stream of ‘emotion than thrust into it by any ruler; and 
the new President is not a man with whom popular 
emotion is likely to be all-powerful. His instinct, almost 
too strong for his safety, is to resist all cries. 





COREA. 


HE permanent interest of Great Britain in the Far 
T East is the good will of China, the only great native 
Power in Asia; the only one which dare struggle with 
Russia ; the only one which, if we ever have to fight for 
India, could make an effective diversion on our behalf. 
She is, too, the only great Power who, if France ever 
demands Siam or Burmah as natural divisions of the 
Indo-Chinese Empire she is building up, would heartily 
sympathise with our resistance, perhaps aid it by pouring 
her innumerable militia into Tonkin. That is, we say, 
the permanent situation, unalterable by any momentary 
events, and we can see nothing in this dangerous Corean 
affair which should induce us to abandon a policy 
which, if we do abandon it, we must sooner or later 
resume. The art of Japan, the pleasantness of her 
people—the only genuinely polite race in Asia—and 
the events of her recent history, make the island 
Empire interesting to us all, but furnish no reason 
for taking, as we are urged to take, the inexpedient side. 
The Japanese have created a disciplined army, and 
have purchased or built an effective fleet; ambition has 
awoke in their statesmen, who probably share the vanity 
which is the national foible, and they are anxious to profit 
by the new and powerful weapons they have forged. 
Naturally they turn with eyes of longing to Corea, as a 
possession which would increase at once their territory 
and their wealth. The great peninsula, as large as Britain, 
is as fertile as Japan itself, is full of mineral wealth, 
possesses fine natural harbours, and is filled with 
an industrious population which can hardly exceed 
eight millions, and, as at present organised, has little 
capacity for defending itself. The Japanese long for 
possession, as the Germans longed for Schleswig- 
Holstein, and think they have at last a good chance of 
obtaining it. The Coreans oppress foreigners, whether 
Chinese, Japanese, or Europeans, and being in a condition 
almost of anarchy, they have recently been plundering 
Japanese traders, The Government of the Mikado has 
therefore appealed to a tripartite treaty signed in 1885, 
under which, in the event of provocation, China and Japan 
have equal rights of landing troops in Corea. They asked 
the Chinese to join them in setting affairs straight, and on 
the Chinese refusal acted alone, despatched a fleet with 
eleven thousand troops on board, seized Seoul, the capital, 
and are at this moment masters of official Corea. They 
have not, however, contented themselves with com- 
pelling a redress of grievances, but have announced their 
intention of “ reforming” Corea, more especially its taxa- 
tion, and of “ civilising” the country,—that is, in fact, of 
governing it for any period they choose. That may be 
highly proper, and is certainly in accord with a great 
many European precedents—for example, the French 
descent on Tunis, and our own on Egypt—but it really 
involves conquest, and has naturally excited the wrath of 
the Chinese, who consider Corea a feudatory State of 
their own. The statesmen of Pekin are never in a 
hurry, and they never wish to risk war, but they 
never give up anything, and they will not surrender 
their right to a condominium in Corea. They do not 
want the province for themselves; but they cannot, 
while the North remains the centre of their power, 
tolerate a strong foreign army in the peninsula; and 
consequently, after demanding that the Japanese shall 
retire, they have accepted the risk of war, and are 
forwarding by land and water an army to Corea. As 
nearly as we can calculate, they will in a week or two 
have seventeen thousand men in Corea, and as the 
Japanese cannot fly before a mere threat, it is difficult to 
see how overt war is to be avoided. The Japanese evidently 
do not intend to avoid it, and the Chinese are not using 
“ Black Flags ” or “ Pirates,” or any other unacknowledged 
force, but their regular troops and ships about whose com- 
mission there can be no mistake. If, therefore, Europe does 
not intervene, there will be war between the Empires, 
ending, in all human probability, in an annexation of 


Corea to China. The fancy that Japan must win is, 
we imagine, based only on the preference for Japan 
which we can none of us help feeling. She has far 
greater quickness than her rival, far more power of 
imitating European discipline, and tar more mobility and 
readiness to make sudden dashes on exposed points; but 
she has not the gloomy strength of China. Her people 
have neither the physical qualities of the Chinese nor their 
indifference to life, nor their immutable resolution, nor 
their inexhaustible numbers. The Chinese cannot give up 
Corea to Japan, and they will roll forward forces in- 
numerable, if necessary for twenty years on end, until the 
Japanese, crushed under their weight, retire to their 
islands to reflect that although civilisation is often 
stronger than barbarism—not always, or Europe would 
have mastered Asia ages ago—a native-born barbarism is 
often stronger than an imitative civilisation. Defeating 
China is a difficult task even for France, and we cannot 
believe that it is a possible one for Japan. 

But Europe may intervene? Europe, we fancy, will be 
very slow to do it. If it intervenes as a whole, it will be 
to postpone the entire business, order China back to her 
frontiers, and Japan back to her islands, make some 
arrangement in Corea for decent government, and pro- 
claim that the statws quo has been re-established. But 
Europe is at this moment hardly capable of collective 
action, and separate action would involve just that risk of 
war which all European statesmen are determined for the 
present not to run. Russia might aid Japan in considera- 
tion of a Corean port; but besides having reason to dread 
China, which only a few years ago faced her in Kuldja, and 
compelled her to retreat, Russia does not want to weaken her 
resources in Europe by an expensive war in the Far East, 
or to begin any great adventure there until the Trans- 
Siberian Railway enables her to move troops and artillery 
with some ease, and the Trans-Siberian Railway will take 
her engineers ten years more to construct. France, of 
course, can intervene if she pleases, but her taxpayers will 
dislike the adventure; she has herself nothing to gain, 
and she will have to send twenty thousand troops to 
perish in the deltas of Tonkin. As for England, her 
interest now and always is peace and friendship with 
China. It is true, if the three Powers took the 
other side, they could give Corea to China and for- 
bid Japan to move; but they have absolutely no 
interest in doing it. France wants nothing up there; 
England wants nothing up there ; and though Russia wants 
a great deal, more especially a port farther south than 
Vladivostock, China will not give her one. Pekin does 
not want Russia in Corea, and unless she is beaten will not 
tolerate her there. We look to it therefore, that the 
European Powers will hover about watching each other, 
but unless compelled by some new event, not doing any- 
thing of importance ; and that China and Japan, after a 
desultory and expensive contest, will arrive at some 


| compromise, and, “in view of the condition of their 


treasuries,” simultaneously retire. There is a sort of 
idea afloat that, as Russia and France are allied, they 
may welcome the opportunity of striking a blow at 
England in the Far East; but why should they do 
it there any more than in the Atlantic or the Mediter- 
ranean? France has nothing to get, and Russia only a 
port. They would run the same risk of being defeated, 
while they would be exposed to attacks from China, which 
they are both compelled by circumstances to consider 
formidable. 

That statesmen should allow the European peace to bs 
broken because the Mikado’s Government wants, very 
foolishly, to gain a province on the mainland, is almost 
incredible; but what a position that of British Foreign 
Secretary is now becoming! He must really hate the 
mails, they bring him so much trouble. In every 
corner of the planet, things may happen any day 
bringing this country to the edge of war. It is not 
only what we may do, but what the Mikado may 
do, or some wretched Sheikh on the banks of the 
Upper Oubanghi. Now it is Australia which declares that 
we ought to fight France because New Caledonia is too 
near Sydney; and again, it is the citizens of Johannesburg 
who think the Boers ought to be crushed because they 
insist on enlisting Englishmen against their native foes. 
The English are everywhere, and everywhere they think 
that the one imperative duty of the Foreign Secretary is 








not to protect them, for that is natural and just, but to do 
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something that may avert a possible source of future dis- 
comfort or loss of profit. Our colonists really think that 
England exists in order to fight their battles, and the 
merchants in the dependencies are just a trifle worse. 
Their complaints and outcries and representations are 
often justifiable and always natural, but a Foreign 
Secretary must read them with a strange feeling of being 
pitted against the world. All roads lead to Downing 
Street, and there is never a day when some messenger is 
not entering it with tidings which demand immediate 
attention. We suppose it is pleasant work, or at least 
many Secretaries have said so; but the most cheerful 
among them must sometimes feel that, if he is so often 
to play the part of the Roman Emperor, it would be a 
comfort to feel that he had at all events command of 
Cesar’s legions. 


THE THREE MR. BURNSES. 


HOSE who have followed the public career of Mr. 
John Burns can have hardly failed to notice that 
there have always been two Mr. Burnses. There is Mr. 
Burns the able and practical municipal administrator and 
labour organiser, and there is Mr. Burns the stump 
orator, the man who knows how to put the pepper into 
his speeches, and who, when he is face to face with a 
mob audience, does not hesitate, as Carlyle would say, 
to fill their bellies with the East wind of meaningless 
rhetoric and vague invective. Mr. Burns is, of course, 
no exception in having a dual personality. Most of us 
have that, and are three or four people at once. What 
is remarkable in Mr. Burns is the fact that his dual 
personality seems to be so exquisitely poised that you 
can never say which is the dominant one. Mr. Burns 
has never let either one of his personalities entirely 
obscure the other. When he is most practical and 
sober-minded and sound, he always lets the face of the 
mob orator show round the corner just to prove to his 
friends in that quarter that “honest John” is still to be 
depended on as an unconverted, irreconcileable of the 
good old school. In the same way, Mr. Burns never plays 
the part of the “down with everything” demagogue, 
without a hint to his practical and common-sense friends 
that he is sound at heart, and that all the bunkum is to 
be neglected as mere verbiage. Like a skilful juggler, 
he keeps the two balls going at once, and with such 
dexterity that he never seems in the least danger 
of a miss. As the brown bail is dropping into 
his hand, the red ball is merrily shooting aloft. It 
seems now, however, that Mr. Burns is going to 
give a further display of his ingenuity by adding a 
yellow ball, and by keeping that going in company with 
the red and the brown. In other words, Mr. Burns is in- 
troducing to the political world a third Mr. Burns. This 
new Mr. Burns may best be described as the official Mr. 
Burns. He is a sound party man, determined to support 
the Government, convinced of ‘the entire honesty of the 
Ministerial promises,’ and generally what the Whips call 
a “reliable person ’—one who will not only vote straight 
himself, but will keep other men straight also. It is clear, 
however, that this new Mr. Burns is not going to eat up 
the other two Mr. Buruses. The official John Burns will 
be able to claim only his fair share, and no more, of the 
complete composite personality, just as does the practical 
John Burns, of the County Council Committees, and the 
demagoguic John Burns, of the Chemical Parcel Post. 
The official John Burns has made several tentative 
appearances, but on Wednesday last he may be said to 
have regularly taken his place in political life. At a 
meeting in the Battersea Town Hall, Mr. Burns formally 
introduced his new personality to his constituents. The 
speech on Wednesday was, indeed, an excellent example 
of the skill with which Mr. Burns fulfils himself in 
many ways, and all at once. The three Mr. Burnses 
shared the honour of the evening, and not one of them 
monopolised the platform or forced the others into the 
background. We will illustrate what we mean by 
quoting from the speech. Here is an example of the 
way in which those who admire the practical Mr. Burns 
were made to feel that the Member for Battersea has 
got his head screwed on the right way, and is not at 
the beck and call of the fad-mongers. Referring to his 
two years of Parliamentary life, Mr. Burns declared that 
“ during those two years, he had had the honour of being 
the lion’s mouth of Labour, into which the grievances of 








Labour and of poverty had been put. When he 

down to his duties at ‘ Wasianinthes’ be received no pipe 
hints, instructions, and orders, but with that Persistency 
he showed on the London County Council, he put his 
critics on one side.” Here was the business man who 
would stand no nonsense. Mr. Burns the demagogue 
stepped to the front in the following passage in regard 
to the House of Lords. Plain and simple abolition 
was, he declared, the only course to be pursued, and 
like the lady agitator, Mr. Burns was almost prepared 
to “wade knee-deep in gore, and let down his back 
hair,” to get it. “The remedy he proposed might 
cause a great political crisis, it might involve even a coy 
d'état, but of this he was certain, that the subject would 
have to be boldly faced, and that before very long.” Take 
again, his declaration that nothing but accidental absence 
from the House prevented him from voting with Mr. Keir 
Hardie in regard to the vote of congratulation on the birth 
of the Duchess of York’s baby. In both these passages 
there is the good old Tower Hill ring. Equally clearly 
marked was the part played by the official or good-party. 
man Mr. Burns. A Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
seven years’ standing could not have preached with more 
eloquence and conviction the supreme duty of supporting 
the Government, and keeping the party together. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory from the Whip’s point of view 
than his treatment of the Irish question. He is as fully 
convinced of the necessity for paying a fair price for the 
Trish vote as any professional party manager. “ He was,” 
said Mr. Burns, “as much in favour now as when he was 
elected, of giving Ireland the first place in the House of 
Commons. The Irish Parliamentary party consisted of 
some eighty men, who in fourteen years had spent millions 
of the money of the poorest people of their race in all 
parts of the world, and had laboured unceasingly to get 
that decentralised power in their national affairs that 
London had in the County Council for metropolitan 
affairs, and those men should never have a stab in the 
back from him by any vote he could give.” Even more 
sound and helpful was the line taken by Mr. Burns on 
the general question of the position of the Government. 
Mr. Burns referred to the various measures that have 
been introduced by the Government, and “ claimed that 
it was entitled to the support of the masses for what it 
had done for Labour.” Of course he would have liked to 
see very much more done, but “bearing in mind the 
opposition the Government had had to face, it had 
achieved a great deal.” Could Mr. Ellis have wished for 
more judicious and evidently spontaneous and sincere 
fraise than this? There is nothing forced or made to 
order about it, and nothing overdone. Such candid 
friends are the fortresses of the Ministry. It is amusing 
to note that in his concluding passage Mr. Burns inter- 
wove so cleverly and closely the sentiments and feelings 
of the three manifestations of his composite personality, 
that it is impossible to dissever them. The concluding 
passage of the Battersea speech reads like one of 
those scenes in an opera called, if we remember rightly, 
a “tutti,” a scene in which all the principal characters 
come on and sing together. Mr. Burns the practical 
man, the official Mr. Burns, and Mr. Burns the demagogue, 
all came forward at Battersea on Wednesday, and sang a 
“tutti.” We cannot resist quoting it in spite of its 
length, so characteristic is it of the Member for Battersea. 
Mr. Burns the man of practical common-sense led off, 
but at once the strain was taken up by the others. [The 
practical Burns] “It was not by the indiscriminate assassi- 
nation of chief Magistrates that the workers could secure 
theirends. If there were to be sacrifices let the men make 
them themselves. It was not by brutal murder, but by 
the collective, municipal, Parliamentary, and industrial 
action of the people of this country that Labour could 
hope to come by its own. [The official Burns] And by 
coming by its own Labour must not be too narrow in its 
aim, and not so intolerant cf other questions, as there was 
a disposition for it to become, because a one-eyed view of 
the social problem meant a squint-eyed view. {The dema- 
goguic Burns| The Labour movement demanded ‘arms 
and the man,’ and he was sorry to have to say that the 
men especially were not so numerous as they should be. 
[The official Burns] He had himself become much more 
patient with Parliamentary life than he was six years ago. 
The reason was that he had the good sense to learn by 
experience. [The demagoguic Burns| He asserted that the 
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working classes suffered most from having had their affairs 

overned in the past by their enemies and their masters. 
[The oficial Burns] Progress had been slow, but it had 
peen safe, and with all its faults England was the most 
democratic, the most socialistic country, on the face 
of the earth. [All together] It was because of that, 
pecause of the practical character of Englishmen, and 
pecause he saw that slowly but surely they were winning 
recruits and converts to the cause of Labour, that he was 
not impatient with Parliamentary work. Permanent suc- 
cess was better than Anarchy at a bound.” 

It must not be supposed that in analysing Mr. Burns’s 
multiplex personality that we have any desire to suggest 
that he is a worse man politically than his neighbours. 
The fact that he carries this nice discrimination of the men 
within him further than most people, is however, an im- 
portant one, and must be recognised by those whose busi- 
ness it is to analyse the characters of our publicmen. For 
ourselves, we make very little doubt that Mr. Burns is a 
very sensible man, and on the whole a moderate man, and 
that though he will not refrain from strong language as 
long as blood-and-thunder phraseology will get him a single 
yote, he has no real liking for the hues of earthquake and 
eclipse. He is, we suppose, like many—perhaps, indeed, 
we should say like all—politicians, anxious not only that 
certain ideas should win the day, but that the engineer 
of victory should be himself. He thinks, probably, that by 
riding his three personalities at once he will be able to do 
himself and his cause good, and so he intends to stick to 
them. Lord Rosebery, however, would tell him that in 
the race of life as in races run under Jockey Club rules, 
an owner must ultimately declare which horse he intends 
to win with. Mr. Burps, sooner or later, will have to make 
his choice, and will be obliged to choose one personality 
and stick to it. Which of the three will he choose? We 
can only hazard a guess, but we expect it will be the per- 
sonality of the good party man “laced” with the astute 
politician. With this personality to the front, Mr. Burns 
may go far. However, we shall see. Meantime, one 
thing is certain,—the public will not much longer allow 
Mr. Burns to keep all his three personalities going at once. 





THE LABOUR WAR IN AMERICA. 


ARDLY anything is so interesting and even exciting 

to European politicians as the fury with which the 

fabour War is waged in the United States. It is so 
entirely contrary to all preconceived ideas upon the sub- 
ject, so amazing an object-lesson. The American work- 
men earn high wages and ought to be able to save; they 
are not only free, but in many States hold the balance of 
power at the elections; they are unfettered by any laws 
against combination, and unrestrained by any pressure 
from the directing classes ; they are all educated in a way, 
—that is, they have all passed through what we call 
Board-schools, and they all obtain food more cheap and 
more plentiful than the majority of our workmen. They 
ought, by all & priori reasoning, to be able to settle the 
Labour question,—that is, the just division of profit 
between labour and capital,—by calm and resolute bargain- 
ing, a method, again, which suits the national temper and 
the national way of doing business. Yet of all labourers 
in the world, except the Sicilians, who live under almost 
maddening conditions, the American workmen are the 
most furious. The moment there is any collision between 
them and their employers, they spring at once to arms, 
threaten or even murder managers, declare an active war 
on all who remain at work, fight the police where there 
are any and the armed posses called out by the Sheriffs, 
and deliberately inflict on the public all the injury and 
inconvenience in their power. On the other hand, the 
employers are as hard as iron, reject compromise with an 
obstinacy hardly known in Europe outside Spain—where, 
we fancy, there is always real fear that society may be upset 
—hire bands of armed men under different titles, and exert 
their whole influence with the State Governments, and 
even the Central Government, to procure the support of 
what is really military force. The strikes are, in fact, 
small civil wars. Mr. Stead, in the Contemporary 
Review of July, has published a ghastly record of 
“Incidents” occurring in the labour struggles of the last 
few months, which could not be rivalled by the incidents 
of all the European countries westward of the Vistula if 
they were put together. Murder succeeds murder,’ and 





outrage outrage, till the bewildered student asks if he is 
reading of life in the greatest of Republics or of life in 
some quarter-civilised State like Corea or Uganda. 
Those who attack use revolvers, and those who defend 
rifles ; neither appear to have either fear of law 
or confidence in law, while up to a point the out- 
side public looks on with a kind of half-amused 
indifference, which is to our minds the worst feature in 
the whole series of transactions. The great newspapers 
in the centres record events with accuracy and vigour, but 
leave them almost without comment, as our journals leave 
police reports. If a popular man is murdered, it is true 
the “ citizens” begin to stir, and form what in Europe 
we should call “flying columns,” with a wonderful apti- 
tude for battle, which has been lost on this side of the 
water perhaps too completely; but we have not heard 
that the inhuman wretches who flung dynamite dowa a 
shaft to blow up blacklegs, and killed ten or eleven of 
them, have been hung, or even hunted out of the com- 
munity, while this sort of thing is so frequent as almost 
to escape report. In May of this year, says Mr. Stead, 
quoting a local authority :—“ Nine hundred miners started 
at midnight of the 23rd for Stickle Hollow to attack the 
Washington Coal and Coke Company’s works. Several 
contingents joined them, making altogether 2,000 men 
with bands, guns, and clubs. Waited for the men to come 
up from the mines, and as they appeared, they summoned 
them to quit work. As they were doing this, the deputies 
appeared from ambush benind a car, and poured a volley 
into the midst of the strikers. They fled, but were 
pursued by continuous volleys from the deputies, who 
numbered seventy-five. Five strikers were shot dead, and 
several wounded. Deputies say the strikers also fired.— 
At Fairchance the Frick Company have manned their pit 
with armed deputies—At Lad, Iil., 400 drunken armed 
strikers seized Burlington freight train and came on to 
Spring Valley towards La Salle. Six companies of troops 
marched out to capture train. They had their sides 
‘bulging’ with ball-cartridge. Dispersed the strikers, 
capturing three prisoners. Police report that the strikers 
have thousands of pounds of dynamite. Mine owners 
unable to account for fully ten tons. None of the local 
papers publish the news, the La Salle Tribune saying that if 
anything appeared reflecting upon the foreign element they 
would be blown up with dynamite. Governor Altgeld all 
day receiving telegrams for troops, arms, and ammunition.” 
In the railway strike which was at its height on Tuesday, 
the strikers have deliberately set themselves to coerce the 
public, who are of course entirely innocent of offence, and 
have at last so roused opinion that the President has been 
compelled to descend into the field. 

This affair is a notable one because the revolt has 
not been caused by oppression. The Pullman Com- 
pany are accused, justly or unjustly, by their men 
of underpaying them, and they accordingly struck 
work, as they had a perfect right to do. They would, 
however, have been comparatively powerless, as they 
could be replaced with ease; but their comrades on 
thirty-two railroads took up their quarrel, and instead 
of banning the Pullman-cars, as reasonable men would 
have done, stopped all trains on the systems which em- 
ployed those cars. Hundreds of passengers were left at 
small stations where it was difficult to procure even food ; 
more than thirty thousand bullocks destined to be eaten in 
Chicago were left outside to be pastured wherever their 
owners could buy permission, and the mighty city itself was 
threatened with semi-starvation, milk for the children in 
particular being nearly unprocurable. The Governor of 
Illinois did his best, but his militia were practically 
beaten; and at last the Judges in Chicago having 
declared that the stoppage of trains was illegal—there is 
some stringent general Act protecting the conveyance of 
mails—the President ordered the regular troops of the 
Union to secure safe transit for the trains. That order, 
enormous as the territory covered is, is probably final, for 
the Government at Washington could not allow its regula s 
to be defeated, and could of course, if pushed to its ultimate 
resources, call out forces which the whole population of the 
States affected could not resist for a week. There is not, 
we need scarcely say, the smallest sign that they wish to 
resist. On the contrary, the people unconnected with the 
strike are evidently on the side of order, and were by the 
last accounts slowly strengthening the Sheriffs’ hands, 
bands of armed citizens placing themselves at those 
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officers’ disposal; but what a picture of raging unreason 
the whole scene presents! The men on strike, the few 
Pullmaners excepted, have no grievance, and do not plead 
any. The losses to the community, and especially to the 
railway shareholders, must exceed the whole value of the 
Pullman cars, while the suffering caused to passengers 
and intending passengers, to the poor of Chicago, and to 
the thousands of families involved in the strike itself, 
must be beyond calculation. The instant resort to 
violence too, the legends which will be spread of 
collisions between the Sheriffs and the strikers, and 
the repeated local victories of the latter, must tend to 
destroy the reverence for law, which in a country almost 
without police or soldiers is not only the best, but 
for the period which elapses between the first riots 
and the waking up of the central Government, the 
only protection of society. Every one of these little 
wars must leave behind it a crop of personal feuds, an 
intensification of class-bitternesses, and a diffused sense 
that trade-quarrels can only be settled by appeals to 
force too well organised for the central Government to 
interfere. 

What is the real cause of all this savagery, which is 
utterly opposed not only to the European notion of 
American institutions, but to the real American character, 
which, though it has capacity for furious passion in it, is 
essentially grave and sweet ? Part of it is due no doubt 
to the presence of multitudes of Slavs, who in insur- 
rection always betray a certain ferocity, and Southern 
Italians, who are hardly European in their defective self- 
control; but there are Americans in these risings, too, and 
what is their provocation? Mr. Stead says they are all 
fifty years behind us, and are passing through the phase 
of ferocity which marked our own Trade-Unionism before 
the anti-combination laws were swept away ; but that does 
not explain much. There are no anti-combination laws 
in the Union; the people, so far as they are native born, 
are educated in a way, and there is nothing visible, at least 
to foreign eyes, to make them specially ferocious. They are 
not the descendants of the mean whites of the South, whose 
position in reference to the slaves, combined with the tinge 
of disgrace which adhered to manual labour, rendered them 
almost of necessity savage with the world. We cannot 
but think that the true cause is the defective organisation 
alike of American institutions and of American opinion. 
The habit of dispensing with police and soldiers outside 
the cities throws the Americans back upon self-defence, 
and the habit of self-defence in a land where arms are 
habitually carried, soon engenders a tendency towards 
violence, and a disregard for human life. The citizens 
who defend order kill and wound just as readily as those 
who are attacking it, the police even in the cities using 
clubs and revolvers with a readiness which in Europe 
would produce an insurrection. We should be very sorry 
to trust our own strikers if there were no police to 
restrain them at once, and no soldiers in the back- 
ground, and our strikers do not carry arms, and if they 
kill anybody, rouse a horror which they feel just as keenly 
as the onlookers. And then—and this is the root of the 
matter—opinion within the Union is far feebler than in 
Europe. Its weight is crushing when it is felt, but then it 
is usually not felt by the whole community. It is divided off 
into compartments by the State system and the Municipal 
system, till every local majority, even if it be only the 
majority of workers in one Company’s employ, feels as if, 
as regards opinion, it was a law to itself. The strikers 
feel, till the State or Washington moves, as Mr. Morley 
feels when he has a public meeting before him,—as if 
the world was on their side, and approving their 
acts. No one dares to condemn them audibly, The 
local Press is silent or applausive, the local pulpits 
pass the subject by, and the distant comments, often 
severe enough, are rendered inaudible by the distance. 
Control, in fact, whether from force or from opinion, is 
slow, feeble, and insufficient, and the workmen, stimu- 
lating each other, commit themselves to war before either 
force or opinion can be put fairly into motion. We believe 
that is the true explanation, though there is probably also 
some other connected with the economics of these disputes; 
and if it is so, the Americans have the remedy in their own 
hands. They can create a police if they like; not, indeed, 
like our own, the distances being too great, and wages 
too high, but still an efficient mobile police with two or 
three central depéts in each State to be at the disposal 
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of the Governor “for the enforcement of the laws.” A 
very small standing army of that kind in each State 
would double the effective power of the Sheriffs, anq 
above all, enable them to act rapidly, even in a cause 
which is locally unpopular. There is nothing whatever 
in a Republic which necessarily makes its Executive weak 
The means of putting down riot, whether in France oy 
Switzerland, are far more perfect than in England, and 
disorder is repressed by force, or rather prevented bya 
show of force, in those Republics ina way which, in many 
of our own mining districts, is still not possible. This jg 
we feel convinced, the first necessity of America if either 
Lynch-law or strike wars are to be effectually put down 
though of course the final cure can come only from a 
reinvigoration of opinion. When murder by a mob jg 
felt in America to be a murder, and forbidding to work js 
held to be as “ mean” as any other form of stealing, the 
Labour struggle will be divested of all its incidents of 
savagery, and a strike will be what it should be, a refusg] 
to work for the profit of others till a fair share of the 
gain returns to the man who does half the work of 
earning it. 


THE COMMONS COMMITTEE ON PEERS. 


HE question which the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances attending the issue of the 
writ for the Attercliffe Division will have to investigate is, 
from the point of view of the Constitution, a very interesting 
one, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that the Committee 
will not confine itself to a mere technical view of the 
matter. The problem before them, if not simple, is at any 
rate clear and well defined. Let us take first the admitted 
facts. No one who looks into the subject can fail to agree 
to two propositions. One is that if a Peer’s eldest son has 
a seat in the House of Commons, that eldest son, when 
his father dies, ceases to consider himself capable of 
attending the House. The second is that the eldest son’s 
seat is never declared vacant and a new writ issued unless 
and until the Peer’s writ has been issued to the inheritor 
of the peerage. Now, a moment’s reflection will see that 
two different theories can be based upon these facts. It 
may be said (1) that the inheritance of the status of a 
Peer which happens to the eldest son on the death of his 
father ipso facto vacates the seat, and that the waiting for 
the issue of the Peer’s writ is merely waiting for good 
evidence that the status of peerage has inured to the 
Member of the House of Commons; or (2) that it is not 
the inheritance of the status of a Peer which vacates the 
seat, but the issue of the Peer’s writ, such issue being the 
material fact of the whole case, and not merely evidence 
of the status having inured, and that the avoidance of the 
House by the successor to a peerage before his Peer’s 
writ is made out to him is merely a precaution founded 
upon a misconception of the causes which vacate a seat 
in the House of Commons. 

Let us see what sort of evidence and of argument will 
be required to support the first of these contentions,—i.e., 
that the mere inheritance of the right to claim a Peer’s 
writ, for that is the essential of succession to a peerage, 
affects such an alteration in a Member’s status that it 
makes him ipso facto as incapable of retaining his seat. 
The proof of this proposition is of rather a meagre kind. 
In the first place, it is alleged that Speaker Onslow and 
other late authorities stated that this was the case. It 
has been shown, however, that Speaker Onslow probably 
said something very different, and the later expressions of 
opinion are mere obiter dicta, which can hardly be con- 
sidered binding. They were made at a time when the true 
nature of peerage was very little understood, and when 
all sorts of absurd and ill-founded ideas were preva- 
lent in regard to “ennobling of blood” and its conse- 
quences. Later investigations have shown (see Freeman 
in “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” articles “ Peerage and 
Nobility”), that the better and sounder view of the 
English peerage has little to do with the ennobling-of- 
blood theory, and that this theory is not essential to it, 
but a foreign and extraneous idea artificially imported 
into it. An English Peer is a person on whom has devolved 
by descent or by patent the right to demand and to receive 
a writ of summons to sit in the Lords’ House of Parliament. 
Originally, his status was simply the status of a Member of 
the Lords’ House of Parliament. False ideas of the nature 
of the peerage, and the belief that we possessed a nobility in 








the Continental sense, have so far prevailed, however, in 
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our Law-courts as to produce decisions showing that for 
certain purposes the status of a Peer inures to a Peer even 
pefore the issue of the Peer’s writ. It remains to be seen 
whether any proof can be shown for declaring that the 
status acquired by the successor to a peerage before the 
issue to him of the Peer’s writ, is of such a kind as ipso 
facto to forbid the holding of a seat in the Commons. 
We very much doubt whether any such proofs can be 
given. If not, we hold that the effect of the so-called 
ennobling of the blood of a Peer’s eldest son by the death 
of his father cannot be enlarged by analogy. If the 
existing decisions as to the status of a Peer who has 
not received his writ were surely founded, it might be 
reasonable to extend them. If, however, they are ill- 
founded, they cannot, though binding in themselves, be 
enlarged by analogy. The proposition then, that the mere 
inheritance of a peerage operates to vacate a seat in the 
Commons, ought to be supported with most positive and 
authoritative decisions, but is, in fact, supported by 
nothing of the sort. The other proposition, namely, 
that it is the issue of the writ to sit in the Lords’ 
House of Parliament, and that alone, which vacates 
the seat, is prima facie much better based in reason and 
common-sense. In support of this it may be alleged that 
the real reason which prevents a Peer sitting in the House 
of Commons is membership of the other House. A Peer 
cannot sit in the House of Commons because he cannot 
sit in two places at once. The Sovereign, by the Peer’s 
writ, has summoned him to sit in the Upper House, and 
therefore it is impossible to continue to sit in the Lower. 
The reason for the vacating of the seat is in fact a physical 
one. That this is sense, even if it is not law, is pretty clear. 
The proposition that it is law can be to some extent sup- 
ported by consideration of the following facts. Originally, 
nothing, except death, vacated a seat in Parliament,— 
we use the term Parliament advisedly, Peers are Members 
of Parliament, and Parliament is one body, divided into 
two houses. Gradually, however, exceptions were made, 
and the holding posts of profit under the Crown, bank- 
ruptcy, and other things, were by statute made to vacate 
seats. Those, then, who declare that the inheritance of 
the status of a Peer vacates the seat, and not the summons 
to sit in Parliament but in another place, have got to con- 
tend that before the statutory exceptions there existed a 
hidden and never apparently acted-on cause of vacating a 
seat,—i.e., the acquisition of the status of a Peer. This, 
it must be alleged, was enough to vacate the seat without 
the summons to sit in the Upper House. 

It will be seen from these considerations that if those 
who are going to press upon the Committee the right of 
inheritors of peerages who have not received the writ to 
sit on in the Commons, desire to carry their point, their 
line of argument should be to insist that one, and one 
thing only, outside the recognised and statutory exceptions, 
vacates a seat in the House of Commons, and that this is 
the receipt of a writ from the Sovereign requiring the 
Member to sit elsewhere. If they can prove that, it follows 
that the eldest sons who have become Peers can go on 
sitting unless and until they receive their writs. To con- 
tradict this the opponents of the eldest sons will have to 
set up and maintain the proposition that the ennobling of 
blood which takes place on the death of the ancestor ipso 
facto makes a man incapable of sitting in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. Unless we are much mistaken, this 
18 @ proposition which will be found exceedingly difficult to 
prove except by recourse to dangerous and misleading analo- 
gies. One fact which may prove an apparent stumbling- 
block to the case against the vacating of a seat by reason of 
status may be shortly met here. It may be said, How is 
it that when a Scotch Peer’s eldest son is in the Commons, 
and his father dies, that eldest son vacates his seat, even 
though he is not summoned to sit in the other House cf 
Parliament ? The answer is simpler than it looks. The 
Scotch Peer, when certain formalities required by the 
custom and law of the Kingdom of Scotland have been 
gone through, becomes a Member of the House of Lords 
of Scotland. But that House is merged by delegation in 
the House of Lords of the United Kingdom, and its 
Members, through that same delegation, become Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. Hence the Scotch Peer, by 
becoming an elector of the delegation, becomes con- 
structively a Member of the House of Lords, and so 
cannot remain in the Commons lest he should in spirit, if 
not in person, be sitting in two places at once. But it 








may be said, How about Irish Peers? Exactly the same 
line of argument applies as in the case of Scotland, only 
in the case of Ireland a direct statutory exception has 
been made under which Irish Peers may sit for English 
and Scotch constituencies. This statutory exception does 
not, however, affect the principle in the very least. To 
put the matter once again. What Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Committee has to decide is whether it is Membership of 
the other House caused by the issue of a Peer’s writ 
to a Member of the Commons which vacates the seat, or 
some strange and mysterious change of status which 
infects the blood of the heir to a peerage the moment 
the ancestor dies and renders him instantly incapable of 
sitting in the House of Commons. If the decision is in 
favour of this mysterious and imaginative view, we trust 
the Committee will add recommendations for hunting out 
men on whom the status of peerage has fallen, as it were, 
unknown to the world. Concealed Peers ought, if the 
status theory holds good, to be “spotted” and driven out 
of the Commons as witches out of a Matabele kraal. Who 
is to be the Peer-finder ? The Speaker, or the Chairman 
of Committees, or Sir Reginald Palgrave, or Mr. Milman ? 
It is clear that, if the status view wins, a purge must be 
applied to the House. 





CONVOCATION AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
have very properly been occupied during a part of 

the present week with the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
We wish we could say that they had been occupied with it 
to any useful purpose. Unfortunately, however, so far as 
their deliberations and resolutions have any result, it will 
be a mischievous result. It would have been better to do 
nothing than to do what they have done. In a former 
sitting the question had been referred to a Committee, and 
on Tuesday the report of this Committee was presented, 
and Prebendary Ainslie moved a series of resolutions ap- 
pended to it. With the first of these resolutions we have 
no quarrel. It fixes at once on the characteristic vice of 
the Bill—that, instead of dealing with the Church of 
England, it deals only with six dioceses of the Church of 
England—and it describes this separate treatment as 
“fraught with disastrous consequences to the English 
nation,” and “a grave injustice to these dioceses and to 
the whole Church of England.” That is a good second- 
reading resolution, a resolution which, if it were adopted 
by the House of Commons, would be tantamount to the 
rejection of the Bill. The Lower House of Convocation, 
or, rather, those members of it who formed the majority 
on Tuesday, seem to labour under one of two misappre- 
hensions. Either they do not understand the difference 
between a debate on the second reading of a Bill and 
the discussion of the several clauses in Committee; or 
they suppose that the motion for the second reading 
has already been passed and that the time for discuss- 
ing the clauses in Committee has come. Except on one or 
other of these hypotheses, we cannot understand the 
second resolution of the Committee or the action of the 
Lower House of Convocation in regard to it. The resolu- 
tion runs thus :—“ That with regard to the Bill itself, the 
House desires to call attention to the following points ;” 
and then comes a series of criticisms on particular pro- 
visions of the Bill. There is no chance, fortunately, that 
the authors of the Bill will concern themselves with what 
is said of it by a Committee of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation ; but if they chose to do so, they might put the 
Committee into a very awkward corner. You complain, 
they might say, that the definition of “ private benefaction ” 
is inadequate; we have made it adequate. You assert 
that the churchyards ought not to be separated from the 
churches to which they belong; we have left them united. 
You dislike the vesting of the glebes as proposed in the Bill; 
we have substituted a quite different arrangement. You 
dislike the proposals of the Bill in regard to Cathedral 
churches; we have made them identical with our pro- 
posals in regard to parish churches, to which you make 
no objection. You say that to require the consent of 
the Queen in Council as a condition of the consent of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the constitution and 
regulation of the Church in Wales, would be an interfer- 
ence with the freedom of the Church; we have struck that 
provision out. You plead that the Bill would place the 
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not requiring the continued discharge of a clergyman’s 
duties as a condition of his retaining his income; we 
have inserted such a requirement. You defend the 
claims of holders of freehold lay offices in the Church 
and of stipendiary curates to equitable compensation ; 
we have recognised these claims. We have done, in fact, 
all that you have asked. The blots you pointed out have 
been removed; the provisions you suggested have been 
inserted. We claim, consequently, your support for the 
amended measure. As it stands it is largely your work, 
and in consistency and fairness you are bound to accept it. 

This is what the authors of the Bill might quite reason- 
ably say to the Committee. Still, Committees will occa- 
sionally go astray. They mistake the order of reference, 
or, in the course of informal discussion, they insensibly 
enlarge it; and either way, when the report is pre- 
sented, it turns out that they have done more than, 
or at all events something different from, what was 
expected of them. The present instance, however, 
admits of no such explanation. The Lower House of 
Convocation has not merely considered the report of its 
Committee, it has made that report its own. Moreover, 
this was not the result of oversight. When Prebendary 
Ainslie moved the first resolution, Archdeacon Palmer 
pointed out that though the House might safely accept 
this it ought to reject all the rest. If they adopted any 
resolution beyond the first, “it would be said that the 
Lower House of Convocation had gone into Committee on 
the Bill instead of rejecting the whole Bill.” And then, 
when the first resolution had been adopted and Prebendary 
Ainslie moved the second, Archdeacon Palmer renewed 
his protest. “Here,” he said, “ they had the Lower House 
of Convocation in Committee on the Bill—assuming 
hypothetically at all events, that it had passed the Second 
Reading.” He distinguished—with very good reason— 
between individual criticisms on the Bill in newspapers or 
elsewhere, and the resolutions of a deliberative assembly. 
“ Were they not,” he asked, “ regarding the matter as a lost 
cause,” and misleading the “ public as to the real grounds 
of their opposition?” We should have thought that to 
these questions there could have been but one answer, that 
the distinction which Archdeacon Palmer drew was unmis- 
takable, and that the Lower House of Convocation would 
at once see how easily its action might be turned to bad 
account if it proceeded to consider the Bill in detail. 
Everything, however, turned out in just the contrary way 
to what we had anticipated. Archdeacon Palmer, indeed, 
found twenty-three members to vote with him, but he 
found twenty-seven arrayed against him. We suppose 
that some had come to Convocation with their speeches 
prepared, and were loth to take them home unused, and 
that others were more impressed by Prebendary Ainslie’s 
speeches than by Archdeacon Palmer’s. No doubt the 
former were extremely ingenious. Mr. Ainslie argued 
that the Committee did not point out amendments; they 
only said that the details of the Bill tended to strengthen 
their conviction of its injustice. But there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between a general statement that the 
more a Bill is studied the less it is liked, and a resolution 
specifying particular objections to the clauses. Prebendary 
Ainslie’s position is that of a man who, when his purse 
was demanded by a highwayman, should object that the 
highwayman did not offer to take the money by instalments. 
Not one of the provisions enumerated by the Committee is 
essential to the Bill. They might all be recast in the sense 
indicated by the resolutions, and yet the Bill would remain 
what it is,—a Bill for the partial Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the Church of England. To pick out these 
provisions for special censure, is to affirm that they are 
the provisions most deserving of censure, and by implica- 
tion to suggest that if they were removed or altered, worse 
objections to the Bill would be met. Of course, we know 
that the Lower House of Convocation mean nothing of 
this sort. But in this world men are judged, not for what 
they mean, but for what they do, and from this pcint of 
view the adoption of these resolutions was a grave 
blunder. 

We suspect that the cause of the blunder is the natural 
desire of those who have to take part in public meetings 
to give some variety to their speeches. In fact, Prebendary 
Ainslie said plainly, that if he went to Church Defence 
meetings in his own diocese, “and merely brought there 
certain resolutions and grandiloquent phrases, he would 
have little effect ; but if he pointed out certain things that 
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were certainly intolerable, people would argue ex wno disee 
omnes, and conclude that the whole Bill was intolerable.” 
There is no reason why Prebendary Ainslie should not take 
this course, or why any number of speakers at Public 
meetings should not take it. There is ro reason wh 
in Convocation the speakers in support of the first 
resolution should not have used the matter of al] 
the subsequent resolutions as arguments in support 
of the first. To say “The Bill is bad because jt 
contains such and such provisions” is not the same 
thing as saying “The Billis bad; now let us go through 
its provisions one by one.” To our mind the second 
formula implies that those who are about to go through 
its provisions are either not very set upon defeating the 
Bill, or are secretly convinced that they will not be 
able to defeat it. We do not suppose for a moment that 
the majority in the Lower House of Convocation are 
animated by either of these feelings. All we say is that 
they have acted in a way which is calculated to make 
people suspect that they are animated by one or other 
of them. They have laid themselves open to misunder. 
standing and misrepresentation, and in critical times this 
is a thing to be regretted. 








A FSTE IN CRAPE. 

AGEANTS do not often attract us, it may be from 

a defect in sympathy, it may be from a longing for 
splendour which is never fully realised; but there was some- 
thing in the mournful ceremonial of Sunday in Paris, which 
seizes strongly on the imagination. It enables one to realise 
so completely the wonderfulness of a great city, a city of the 
first class, with the population of a small nation, and the life 
of an entity that lives, yet is so much greater than any living 
being. The purely physical conditions are so strange. No 
one would dare to place two millions of human beings of every 
grade, every impulse, and every kind of capacity, on a desert 
island of pumice-stone, growing nothing, yielding nothing, 
not even pure water, protected by nothing from horrors of 
hunger, of epidemic disease, of internal murderous dispute; 
yet this is what Paris is, and except that it may grow bigger, 
always must be. With what labour of provinces is it fed; 
with what lavish outpouring of intelligence must it be 
governed; with what energetic outflow of thought must 
it be protected from the epidemics, which crowded as it 
is, full as it must be of the seeds of miasma, teeming 
as we know it to be with every variety of communicable 
disease, would appear to be its natural doom! A nation 
of people, men numerous as six great armies, women nearly 
as numerous as they, children by the hundred thousand in 
every stage of weakness and need of others’ care, all huddled 
together in stone boxes, piled over one another 70 ft. into the 
air, breathing each others’ breath, all interdependent, yet all 
separated by impassable walls,—there is nothing to rival a 
great city in its defiance of all the conditions which, before 
one saw it, would be deemed credible or possible. And yet 
the city exists, and is fed sufficiently every day with meals 
fitted to each one’s taste and means, and is healthier as a rule 
than the open country, and its people are fuller of life than 
their rivals outside, and move hither and thither all day utterly 
unconscious of the miracle of self-acting organisation by 
which they are supported. They grow no corn, but they are 
full of bread; they see no vineyard, yet they are steeped in 
wine; not one herd of oxen could find food for a day in Paris, 
yet all its people love meat, and all, or nearly all, are satisfied 
before night falls. The physical conditions are wonderful, 
yet less wonderful than the intellectual. This city draws to 
itself, as by some internal force, all that is intellectual in a 
great country, all of genius that it has, and of thought and of 
capacity for investigation, draws men and women of the most 
varied races, trainings, habitudes, and codes of action, and 
drawing them, throws over all so strong a spell that they 
become somehow a part of her, assume to themselves 
qualities which are distinctively hers as well as theirs, and 
remain, either in themselves or in their children, true 
Parisians; persons, that is, in whom some subtle essence 
which cannot be material, distinguishes them not only from 
the rest of mankind, but even from their own countrymen, 
and calls to mind in all who know history the strangely in- 
teresting character of the Founder, the mocking sceptic who 
yet as he died acknowledged Christ to be at least stronger 





than himself, who was good and yet an Apostate, wise and yet 
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a failure, an Emperor and a philosopher, who produced nothing 
put epigrams, and founded nothing but Paris, and yet who 
among the long line of the rulers of the world, attracts the stu- 
dent of character as one of the most original and distinct. Some- 
thing of Julian is in every Parisian, and the oneness of the 
character of these two millions came out in the brightest light 
at the mourning festival on Sunday. They were sorrowful 
for their murdered President with a unanimity which be- 
wildered experienced observers familiar with the deep cleavages 
which divide them, yet their mournfulness was not grief as 
the Teutonic races understand grief, but rather a sentiment 
of sadness consistent with keen interest in all that occurred, 
with lively readiness to help on everything that gave tone and 
piquancy to the ceremonial. They were out in millions, and 
not one of them all but rejoiced alike in the mourning and 
the liveliness, in the crape and the chatter, in the solemnity 
of the dirges and the high pomp, for once ecclesiastical, mili- 
tary, and popular, of the moving cavaleades. There was not 
a hat unlifted as the dead President passed by, not an eye 
beneath the hat which did not notice that the living Presi- 
dent walked from the Elysée to the Panthéon alone, 
yards behind all who preceded him, yards before all who 
followed him, not a lip which did not mutter “That is a 
brave man.” Not an incident marred the impression of 
the day, that of a nation mourning for its lost chief man, and 
yet every one there was aware that it was in some sense a 
féte, that the Parisian was enjoying while he grieved, and 
felt in the excitement and splendour and regulated mourn- 
fulness of the scene, with its adequacy in slow and stately 
ceremonial, some compensation for his loss. The impulse 
which governed the vast crowds was most complex, and yet 
so powerful is the sway of the vast city over its population 
that the impulse was felt and was obeyed by two millions at 
once, no two of whom were like each other in face or character 
or bearing. The Parisian is the Parisian, and yet there is no 
city in the world, not even London, whose population has 
stamped on it less of a Chinese sameness, or is more multi- 
form in its individualities. 


We have spoken of Paris because the ceremonial of the 
week was in Paris, and because also Paris stamps its special 
impress deepest upon its people; but much of what we have 
said is true of other great cities,—of Rome, where the pride 
of a marvellous history has moulded every native into a 
gentleman; of Berlin, where the dominating note is that of 
mocking efficiency ; of London, where the unnatural vastness 
of the city, its unequalled security and its never-ending toil, 
have developed, as the most visible of its qualities, two which 
seem incompatible, energy and indifference. No one has the 
energy of the Londoner, and yet he betrays every day the 
indifference, the incapability of being carried away, which 
is the despair of revolutionists. They crowd over in 
hundreds only to be baffled, as they themselves confess, 
by a quality which they call phlegm, but which is in reality 
indifference in its most pronouncedly aristocratic form. 
The Londoner tolerates all guests while they are quiet, he is 
just to all guests while they pay, and he is moved by no guests, 
let them talk to him, or persuade him, or rage at him as they 
may. One wonders as one observes what an effect a great city 
has upon its people, whether the effect is cumulative, and will, 
after centuries, be yet more perceptible. Perhaps it will not, 
for the nations change but little, the Frenchman being still 
the Gaul, the German still the Teuton, the Englishman 
still the Saxon, and yet it is difficult quite to believe 
that. We know that half the talk of the effeteness of 
citizens is rubbish, that a Parisian is the best of soldiers, 
that regiments raised in Berlin die like regiments raised 
in Pomerania, that the Londoners are of all men the 
best and most numerous class in the ranks of the non- 
commissioned; the type fines down and loses something 
in weight, for a Londoner walks as no yokel ever willingly 
does; but it endures well, and surely if there is such a thing 
as influence, the constant indraught of the able which happens 
to every great city must affect its intellectual power. If 
there can be such a thing as a Jew, a separate being recog- 
nisable anywhere, and we none of us doubt that, why should 
not the ages produce a Parisian, a Berliner, or a Londoner 
as a distinctive type of mankind? It is a slow process, for the 
citizen of a great city takes no pains to keep his blood 
Separate, and is much attracted in both sexes by the man 
or woman of the country-side, but still nations are not 





like each other, and Paris, or London, or Berlin have 
become in many of the circumstances of their lives, and 
in submission to influences which are not those of the 
peoples they exist among, separate nations. They may 
develop, as time goes on, very strong qualities of their own, 
and capacities which the whole world will be compelled to 
recognise. The born Parisian is already the quickest of all 
who speak French, if not of all mankind; the born Ber- 
liner is, all Germans say, the most instinctively sceptical 
or critical of Germans; and the born Londoner is, we 
should say, of all Englishmen the most efficient,—a quality 
hidden only by the accident that the thing the superior 
English know best is the country, and the country is the 
one thing the Londoner never knows. We may produce the 
masters of the world, but never its gardeners. The city 
life, made healthy as it has been at last, must, if protracted 
for ages, produce a type, and it may bea very fineone. We 
can only hope that among its peculiarities will be the one 
which Paris certainly displayed on Sunday,—though it has 
often displayed its opposite,—true civilitas, the politeness 
which is more than external, and which the ancients who 
worked their fields through slaves, held to be the main dis- 
tinction between the country and the town. Two millions of 
people attending a funeral, and never allowing its solemnity 
to be marred by so much as a scuffle, yet never pretending 
anything, that was a sight which even this writer who at 
heart loathes cities and their roar, and the ever-present sense 
of millions tramping on, must acknowledge to have been im- 
pressive. In their grief and their gaiety, all mingled together, 
in their instant appreciation of the heroism displayed by the 
new President, and their apathy towards the religion which 
gave to the ceremonial its special majesty, the Parisians were 
themselves, and Julian, if he can see them, must have felt, 
“T failed, but at least I founded something chat has lived.” 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF NATURAL 
PICTURES. 

HE scheme for forming a National Gallery of Natural 
Pictures,—i.e., a national collection of some of the 
most beautiful pieces of scenery and most memorable his- 
toric buildings in the country, is, we are glad to note, 
approaching completion. On Monday week, a meeting of 
the Association for forming a “National Trust for places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty” is to be held at 
Grosvenor House, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Westminster, and it is to be hoped that the outcome will 


| be to place on a sure and sound foundation a proposal 


which has so much to recommend it. When about a 
year ago we wrote on the subject,—we were dealing with 
a suggestion made by Canon Rawnsley in a letter in the 
Manchester Guardian,—we had little or no hope that the 
proposal would be seriously entertained. A National Gallery 
of Natural Pictures seemed a notion which would only be 
actually carried out in Utopia. When, however, a Pro- 
visional Council has been elected, which includes the names 
of the Dukes of Devonshire and Westminster, Lords Dufferin, 
Rosebery, Ripon, and Carlisle, and a host of other men of 
light and leading, the thing should be as good as done. Who, 
for example, can call a proposal impracticable, visionary, or 
chimerical to which Mr. Leonard Courtney has lent his name? 
While he and Professor Huxley are to be found among the 
supporters of the National Trust no one will be able to 
talk of idle dreamers of an empty day. Under such 
auspices, and with the President of the Royal Academy, the 
Master of Trinity, Cambridge, the President of Magdalen, 
Oxford, Mr. Watts, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, casting what 
Dryden calls “a holy horror” from the front seats at the 
meeting, we cannot be rash in believing that the Trust is 
bound to be a success. We shall not be surprised if we hear 
not only of large subscriptions, but of a waterfall, a couple 
of ruined abbeys, and a hundred acres of primeval wood- 
land being contributed in the room. 

We have a suggestion of a practical kind to make; but before 
we make it, we may as well, even at the risk of repetition, say 
something as to the actual proposal, for possibly some of our 
readers may not have heard of the details. The object of the 
Association is to promote the preservation of places which 
are of value to the nation, “either from their natural beauty, 
from their historic associations, from the means of education 
or recreation which they afford, or from any other cause.” 
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The owners of such places would, it is believed, often be 
willing to secure them to the public use on certain con- 
ditions, if there existed some simple means of giving effect 
to their wishes. It often happens, however, that though 
the owner of the natural picture is in the abstract willing 
—nay, anxious—to give his waterfall or his ruin to the 
public for ever, he cannot make up his mind to undergo 
the trouble and worry of finding fit and proper persons 
to take over the property. You cannot abandon land ; 
and to create a special trust for public enjoyment, or put 
salt on the tail of the right local authority to undertake 
the responsibility, is a most difficult and tedious business. 
You cannot expect a landowner both to give up his rocky 
glen with a ruined castle at the narrowest point, or where it 
forks, and to “ plod with attorneys” for six months in order to 
find some means of getting himself divested of the estate in fee 
simple. If, however, there were an Association or Trust, or 
other public body, whose regular business it was to take 
over natural pictures, and to accept them without trouble, 
from the owners, things would wear a very different com- 
plexion. X has in his possession an exquisite waterfall in 
Wales or Scotland, or the Lakes. It is worth nothing to him 
in a pecuniary sense, and he would rather like to dedicate it to 
the public for ever, feeling that such an act would secure future 
generations of his countrymen in a right which he has always 
voluntarily accorded them. At present, however, hecannot cope 
with the unknown terrors of the law. How different it would be 
if he could suggest the thing after dinner to a member of the 
Council of the Natural Picture Gallery, and the member of the 
Council could at once reply :—‘‘ My dear fellow, don’t give 
yourself any trouble about it. I will tell our secretary to 
come and talk about it on Monday.” On Monday the secre- 
tary would appear and would smilingly accept all responsi- 
bility in the matter. He would assure the owner that he 
should have no expense and no trouble, and that all he would 
be asked to do would be to sign a conveyance in some two 
months’ time. “ You sign the conveyance and we do the 
rest,” woald be the motto of the Trust. There need, of course, 
be no hard-and-fast line as to the conditions under which the 
Trust would accept gifts of land. The precise conditions would 
depend, partly upon the wishes of the donor, and partly upon 
the character of the property. “ Thus,” to quote the words of 
Canon Rawnsley’s memorandum, “a cliff or oper hill-top, or 
other bit of natural scenery, would be held as an open space, 
free at all times to all comers. Land laid out as park, garden, 
or enclosed wood, would be managed more after the manner of 
the London parks and gardens; while, again, houses or ruins 
of historic interest would require such protection and manage- 
ment as are necessary to their maintenance, and are com- 
patible with their enjoyment by the public. In Continental 
cities it is not uncommon to find the houses of celebrated 
persons open to view on payment of a small fee,—e.y., 
Albert Diirer’s house at Nuremberg.” A very ingenious 
suggestion is made as to the manner in which the Trust 
might be used to act as a sort of guardian of public rights. 
It is suggested that there may be cases in which an owner 
of property, “ while not prepared to dedicate it to the public, 
or even to admit the public to its enjoyment, would be very 
willing to prevent its conversion into a building estate (such a 
case as that of Holland House will occur to Londoners), if he 
could establish in perpetuity a legal restraint upon its use, 
and thus give the public a modified interest in it. Such an 
arrangement might probably be made with the proposed Asso- 
ciation, which—being a corporate body—might be made the 
depositary of reversionary interests and covenants enforceable 
at anytime for the purpose of keeping the land in statu quo, or, 
if necessary, special statutory power for such a purpose might 
be obtained, as in the case of prehistoric monuments.” That 
is, help would be given to the owners of property, who often 
have a strong feeling against a beautiful piece of scenery being 
built over. The Settlor of an estate by will or by marriage- 
<ettlement who had this feeling would be able to arrange 
that, if the person to whom the land went attempted to build 
on it, such land should at once pass to the National Trust. 
Yet another example of the good that might be accomplished 
by the Trust may be quoted from Canon Rawnsley’s memo- 
randum :—“ The Association aims at nothing more than 
supplying means for giving effect to the wishes of land- 
owners, though no doubt its very existence might act as an 
incentive to generosity. In the first instance (as already 
stated) it could hardly expect to beYmore than the recipient 
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of gifts,—a lady has already expressed her desire to make 
over to the Association a beautiful sea-cliff on the west coast 
of Wales. But if its objects and mode of action find favour 
with the public, it will probably in time accumulate funds, 
through gift, bequest, or otherwise, which will enable it to 
purchase places of special beauty or interest, as opportunity 
serves; and in other cases funds might be raised for particu. 
lar purposes. It is notorious that during the last two years 
the top of Snowdon, the island in the middle of Grasmere 
Lake, and the Lodore Falls have come into the market. Had 
such a Trust as that now proposed been in existence, each 
of these places might have been obtained for the nation.” 
It is easy to follow out this line of thought. When it wag 
known locally that a beautiful piece of scenery was in the 
market, persons interested would be able to put the Society 
in motion, and, with their help, to raise a subscription for pre. 
serving it for public enjoyment. Take the case given,—that 
of the Lodore Waterfall. If the Trust had been in existence, 
and able, not only to support local feeling, but to createa 
wider public interest, one cannot doubt that hundreds of those 
who have seen the water come down at Lodore would have 
given their guineas and their shillings to preserve it for 
public enjoyment. If, too, there is a National Trust, a great 
many people would willingly sell to it a good deal below the 
market price. Plenty of men have sold oil-pictures to the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square at a low figure, from a 
mixture of national and personal pride. They were obliged 
to part with their Titians and Bellinis, but did not quite like 
the notion of canvases of which they were fond going to the 
hammer. There was, however, little or no desecration in the 
idea of the cherished masterpiece being moved from the 
owner’s drawing-room to the National Gallery. In the same 
way, men who love their glens and their hill-tops, their fore- 
shores, their rocks, and their ruins, would far rather see them 
go to the National Trust than be put up to auction. Manya 
man who would hate the notion of the stranger trampling 
round the ivy-clad cloister as owner would find little misery 
in the thought of public possession, and in order to secure 
public rather than private possession would sell cheap. 

Enough as to the objects of the National Trust. A word 
as to our suggestion. We believe that Sir William Harcourt 
has made some sort of promise to add on Report a clause 
to his Finance Bill, which will prevent gifts of land for public 
purposes being taxed under the death-duties. We would do 
that,andsomething more. We would enable any person who 
succeeds to a landed estate to dedicate any portion of that 
estate to the public, z.e., to lodge the freehold in the hands of 
trustees or of any public body, and when he had done so, to 
pay no death-duty of any sort or kind on that portion of the 
estate. For example, a man might succeed to an estate with 
a romantic ravine in it, worth nothing to let by the year, yet 
of considerable value as a potential building estate. He 
might, however, be a man who would as soon think of cutting 
it up into what the Americans call “town lots,” as beating 
his wife. He would then be in this position. He would be 
forced to pay a sum under the death-duties for a property which 
under no conceivable circumstances would he use as a source 
of profit. Hence he might be very much inclined to say, “I 
will once and for all dedicate my ravine to the public and so 
save my having to pay down three or four hundred pounds 
for death-duty.” In other words, a man would be given the 
right to give up a portion of his land to the public instead of 
paying duty thereon. Possibly there may be some hidden 
objection to this proposal, but we cannot see what itis. At 
any rate, it is one which the friends of the National Trust 
should consider, and that quickly. If they can get a clause 
of the kind we suggest into the present Bill, they will, we 
believe, have materially helped on the cause they have at 
heart. Meantime the great thing—the first and essential step 
—is to geta body constituted which shall be capable of holding 
land, and so capable of accepting gifts from generous owners 
of the soil. To get a collection a hat is necessary. Itisa 
hat which the National Trust will primarily provide. 





CLIMBING IN ENGLAND. 
T is more difficult to sympathise with other people’s 
amusements than with their troubles in this world. The 
reflection is not new, but so many amusements are, that we 
are constantly invited to recognise its truth. The attraction 
of mountain-climbing, especially in the minor form in which 
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either can be enjoyed in England, is a case in point. Yet the 
enjoyment of our mountain scenery is a semi-modern senti- 
ment. Speaking of the beautiful Lune Valley, Defoe wrote, 
“This part of the country seemed very strange and dismal to 
us (nothing but mountains in view, and stone walls for hedges, 
some oatcakes for bread, or clapat bread as it is called). As 
these hills were so lofty, so they had an aspect of terror. 
Here were no rich pleasant valleys between them as in the 
Alps; no lead-mines and veins of rich ore as in the Peak; no 
coal-pits as in the hills about Halifax!” The pleasure of 
climbing for climbing’s sake is almost as little understood by 
many minds at the present day, as the picturesque forms of 
the mountains were by Defoe. Yet it is increasingly popular, 
as may be seen from the work on this amusement as now 
practised in this country, which Mr. Haskett Smith has just 
published,* though it is not in the Cumberland Fells that the 
taste for mountain-craft usually originates. It is the High 
Alps that make the first and obvious appeal to the uninitiated. 
The gratification of the sense of sight is the main inducement 
held out by the mountain-tops. The rims and peaks of the 
ice-capped walls which rise so high and so steep that the eye 
does not readily see clear of their summits, unless the natural 
poise of the head be altered, promises a view so boundless and 
majestic if once the barrier be topped, that the imagination is 
kept in a constant crescendo of excitement and curiosity until 
the summit is reached. To stand level with the heads of 
twenty Alps, whose glittering peaks stud the horizon like a 
riviere of brilliants, or to see the plains of Lombardy spread, 
like a carpet, ten thousand feet below, and thirty miles beyond, 
or the rising sun “stand tiptoe on the misty mountain-top,” 
or the “ bright white lightning” leap from the thunderstorm 
in the valley below, or, best of all, to look from some un- 
trodden peak from which no human eye ever yet gazed, 
these are the promises which beckon the climbers to the moun- 
tain. Experience often shows them to be delusive; but it is 
not experience which issues the first summons. That is the 
work of imagination, though experience often transforms it 
into a longing which outlasts the ability to gratify it. The 
exhilaration of the air is such that at reasonable heights 
of from five to ten thousand feet, a buoyancy of spirits 
and strength of body seem to accrue such as is only felt 
elsewhere in rare and happy dreams. All sights and sounds 
are new and beautiful. The flora changes, and the climber 
finds himself among flowers and plants unknown, in a setting 
equaily unfamiliar. Sounds gain a strange clearness and 
resonance, and the mere effort of producing the voice has an 
effect of sonority such as nothing but some mechanical in- 
strument could render in the dull air which creeps on the 
level ground. Then at the last comes the need for physical 
exertion, coolness, and skill, under the very circumstances of 
atmosphere and mental exhilaration most likely to secure 
their successful development. The extent to which the 
English mountains are now used as a training-ground for the 
delights of Alpine climbing is evident from the familiarity 
with particular spots which Mr. Haskett Smith’s book pre- 
supposes in his readers. The delightful difficulties which 
may be found and surmounted in the ascents of the 
Pillar Rock, of Pavey Ark, Napes Needle, and Moss 


‘Gill, are given with the minuteness of detail which is 
‘usually bestowed on the climb of some High Alp with- 


out a guide. Ice-climbing needs special practice in the 
glacial regions. But rock-climbing can be learnt almost 
as well on the mountains of the Lake district as on any 
others. There, according to recent experience, it “may be 
enjoyed by amateurs without incurring the reproach of 
recklessness, while they may at the same time enjoy the 
exquisite pleasure of forming their own plans of attack, of 
varying the execution of them according to their own judg- 
ment, and finally of meeting obstacles, as they arise, with 
their own skill and by their own strength, and overcoming 
them without the aid of a hired professional.” The peculiar 
charm of these mountains, to the initiated, consists in the 
cracks, or “chimneys,” which seam the precipices from top to 
bottom. Sometimes these are damp, with trickling water, 
and Nature has thoughtfully lined them with moss. Too 
often they are only hard and angular crevices, like three 
sides of a chimney-top. Up these the climber wriggles, 
like an eel in a pipe. In reading the records of their 
ascent, one is tempted to muse on the relative nature 





* Climbing in the British Isles—England, By W. P.Haskett Smith, London: 
Longmans, 





of pleasure. It is not long since master-sweeps were 
sent to prison for sending their apprentice boys up real 
chimneys, not nearly so high, or so dangerous, as those of 
Moss Gill. It was in the interest of these human victims 
that a philanthropist made the happy suggestion that a live 
goose pulled up the flue with a string would do just as 
well,—or, if not, that a couple of ducks would answer the 
purpose. Now, amateurs in climbing go to Cumberland to 
experience the sensations which must have been part of the 
every-day lot of the chimney boy, and record their enjoy- 
ment in print. The high spirits and serious fun which 
underlie these accounts speak volumes for the benefits of 
mountain air. Winter climbing adds the pleasures of sur- 
mounting snow and ice in considerable quantities, in addition 
to the difficulties of the natural rocks. The “Lakes” have 
now a winter season, entirely devoted to the best class of 
English climbing. ‘ There is no time,” writes Mr. Haskett 
Smith, “at which a trip to Lakeland is more thoroughly 
enjoyable. In the first place, there is no crowd. You can 
be sure that you will get a bed, and that the people of the 
house will not be too overworked to make you comfortable. 
You will have no companions but life-long lovers of the 
mountains, and robust young fellows whose highest ambition 
is to gain admission to the Alpine Club, or having gained 
it, to learn to wield with some appearance of dexterity the 
ponderous ice-axes which are indispensable to the dignity of 
their position. How different are the firm outlines of the 
distant peaks from the hazy indistinctness which usually falls 
to the lot of the summer tourist! What sensation is more 
delightful than that of tramping along while the smooth crisp 
snow crunches under the feet, and gazing upward at the lean 
black crags standing out boldly from the long smooth slopes 
of dazzling white! Christmas in Cumberland is usually dry 
and fine, as is pointed out triumphantly by those who resent 
Mr. James Payn’s sarcastic allusion to ‘‘ dry weather” in the 
Lakes “ which is said to have occurred about the year 1824.” 


The Yorkshire dales, Cornwall, and Dartmoor, though their 
beauties are not disparaged, have less attraction for the 
ardent learner in mountaineering. The axiom that “a very 
fine hill may be a very bad climb,” applies both to the 
“tors” and the limestone carrs and crags of millstone grit. 
But the great sea-cliffs of England offer a peculiar and 
natural playground to the devotee of climbing. Old-fashioned 
cragsmen, who, unlike the modern school, risked their necks 
with a purpose, if only for the very inadequate one of gathering 
sea-fowl’s eggs, or taking a falcon’s or raven’s eyrie, chose an 
exactly opposite method of attack to that now in favour. They 
accepted the fact that it is usually easier to reach the juts and 
ledges of a cliff from the top than from the bottom, and that 
scrambling about on slippery chalk or treacherous limestone 
was quite dangerous enough for glory, if the rope were made 
fast to a crowbar above, and not to the waists of a line of 
climbers tied together like bits of paper on the tail of a kite. 
Of course, these men sometimes grew over-confident, and paid 
the penalty with their lives; but the margin of safety is 
usually ample, and there is no reason why the particular crags- 
man who has taken the young ravens from the Culver Cliffs, 
in the Isle of Wight, for the last seven years should not do so 
till he is too stiff to climb. But the modern athlete prefers to 
treat the cliffs as training-grounds for practising mancuvres 
likely to be useful in recognised mountaineering. The use 
of the rope is not discountenanced, but only in Alpine form, 
as a link between the climbers. Some of the directions for 
the “use of cliffs” seem horribly dangerous; and the art of 
climbing is considered so entirely an end in itself, that the 
precipices are merely mentioned in the terms of the material for 
the exercise of a fine art, chalk being described rather quaintly 
as a “treacherous and difficult medium, and one which is likely 
to lead those practising on it to be very careful climbers.” 
The uses of the magnificent cliffs of Dover, and between that 
place and Folkstone, with the precipices of Beachy Head, and 
the vertical cliffs to the west of it, are thus indicated for the 
enjoyment of seaside visitors who may think of a visit to the 
English Lakes next year, and of qualifying for the Alps the 
year after. “Asa rule, chalk is only sufficiently solid for real 
climbing for the first 20 ft. above high-water mark, though 
here and there 40 ft. of fairly trustworthy rock may be found. 
These sections of hard chalk are invariably those which at 
their base are washed by the sea at high tide. ‘“ Traverses,” 
or scrambles sideways, are the proper exercises in these de- 
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fresh from the sedentary life of professional work. the ornamental leather shown by the Association was some it 

from Leighton Buzzard, where the design is heightened by : 
HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. : 42 pene sgl of pale oe a we This = 
HERE has been a great revival lately in what are tech- ssarudbemwes * a, ae ~ nee, 
nically known as “arts and crafts.” England and the _— Wong ” my : Bags™ one, mg ger ie for rs 
sister-isles have been more celebrated in the past for solid dling 8 : a Fe iio a : agg a parse cou 
creations than for purely decorative arts. The fourteenth and Pw el Se ee err Fh ae td * os eg of hos 
fifteenth century carved oak and stonework that has survived a f “ ies alk ticul ‘ a " Bes cmc and stre 
the ill-usage of civil wars, the wrought-iron work of Sussex = re ae ag icular strength of wrist ws muscle qui 
and the flint work of East Anglia, are solid and imperishable es oy —— ~~ lerengegs vi ~ ne gabe: the 
facts. In needlework and embroidery also the English nation pone x 8 yptilt abt td es 7 mei 
has held its own since Anglo-Saxon and medieval days. Chelsea er ? tie ae a en 
and Staffordshire pottery, the solid carved eons and gold- pat totaly been r anti in the taste for substantial calf and rn 
smith’s work of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, bear mioacel DA Sem Se See soeennes obliterated by crit 
witness to the sober luxury of our forefathers; but we have no ee — and cloth-neees Terabe tas has of 
not produced in any ages the finer decorative work of southern tbe — nage ye ace 2 Pale wre . ill 
Europe,—the mosaics, the beaten-out gold and silversmiths’ pba ie : ae ‘but 
work, the carving in alabuster and minke The natives of vagnenpgrgl: igen Magutiomes onmen ae: res sid 
India produce finer effects in metal work and enamelling with ce bc > ee ene ee ee ag ig wh 
the rudest tools than could be equalled by the most skilful at ones both goon aut ais ha Oe Re each § book, ~ tin 
workman in this country ; Chinese and Japanese lacquers and a ” ee of the Duke of Newcastle, by his ter 
enamels can neither be imitated nor surpassed. It remains to hn, ae ee 3 ee eee = wre . ion be 
be seen how far talents that have lain dormant can be stimu- durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel.” The Dacha in 
lated and evolved, and the recent exhibition of the Home Arts ap penny —— RW ape Sor we. Sew that hee Conan lit 
: pee eure ; ; folios were adorned with gilding and coats-of-arms, as Pope 
and Industries Association is an interesting study of the ” <a ie : ae so 
development of national resources. The aim of the Asso- rl ie poytti pm paar y ‘at uae ce m 
san a ama of ate andivnk Vinings av fe exunpes of “ich and ane aie 
clans and to dro tale for frm and design song | 22" ee we ames elie to dingres with Chas 
them. The patient work of many long winter evenings, the ae Sa the leew 06 Sea sale aia 4 gr 
attention and skill in teaching, that has in many instances = 1 ie 
lighted on fruitful soil, was to be seen lately cin out Another handicraft that has lately been revived by Metro- tic 

round the gallery that forms the topmost part of the Albert | Politan and Bolton-on-Swale classes is known as “ Inlaying in T 

Hall. The exhibits were, roughly speaking, the work of the Solid.’ Specimens of this work may be seen in the panels af 

village classes from all parts of the United Kingdom, and of Elizabethan or Jacobean cupboards and bedsteads, but M 

they included specimens of woodcarving, both solid, chip, | ™°der ingenuity has produced an adaptation of the old art ad 

and incised, metal répoussé work, ornamental leather, lace, | ™ decidedly modern realistic designs, The most elaborate w 

embroidery and smocking, spinning and weaving, pottery and | Specimen shown by the Association was an unfinished table- th 

wood inlaying. The Irish industrial classes have done real | tP, 02 which was depicted a dark wood Noah’s Ark, with Or 
and genuine good in the poorer neighbourhoods in which they | ™other-o’-pearl windows, contrasted against a mahogany sun- ti 
have been started. Irish linens and friezes have always been | 5° sky and a silver-wood sea. Among the procession of of 
justly famous, and the Irish embroidery that sometimes | *2!mals were a giraffe cut from a apotted roth,» SaBp mone 5° 

comes from very unpromising surroundings, is both good in | P!S with holly tusks, and a silver-wood elephant, while in the vi 

design and excellent in quality. A good many Irish classes | “i fluttered ebony and holly-wood seagulls. Nearly all the er 

show woodearving ; a beautifully carved bog-oak bowl anda shades used are natural woods, except the green and the grey, of 

turf-box from Ahane, intertwined with the symbolical snake, which is maple, stained in France by some seeret process. b 

recall the pungent odour of a peat fire and the interior of the | Some of the inlaid frames have quite a Florentine effect. It le 

cabins, “warm, turf-scented, chocolate-tinted.” that Miss | ™@irtes great neatness and considerable practice to saw out T 

Lawless has described in Grania with such Rembrandt-like | the shapes required from thin sheets of appropriately-coloured it 

effect. From Letterfrack in the wilds of Connemara, come | V¢2¢e? to cut the socket to the proper depth, to glue in the Cl 

baskets and wicker tables, the fruits of a firmly-established | Pieces, and to plane, scrape, rub down, and finally polish the fi 

village industry; other Southern counties send hand-made | Panel; but the effects produced are broad and solid, and the s 

linens and homespuns, and the report issued by the Associa- | Clouring good. 8 

tion mentions that a loom has been sent from Douglas, There is always a subtle fascination in watching a potter at ¢ 

County Cork, to Tierra del Fuego, and that a skilled weaver | bis wheel, and the plastic clay obeying the motions of his ¥ 

is soon to follow, to teach the inhabitants of that far- | hands, and the demonstrator from Kirkby Lonsdale, by trade r 

distant land the art of weaving, an Irishwoman having gardener as well as potter, was the centre of an interested d 

already taught them spinning and knitting. The bent crowd :— € 

iron-work shown by different classes, is generally the “Turn, turn my wheel! turn round and round é 

work of village blacksmiths with their ordinary apparatus Without a pause, without a sound ; 

of forge and bellows, and is simply the adaptation of every- this So sand % 

day materials to a useful and decorative end. The copper Follows ‘the motion of my hand; ] 

and brass hammered and embossed work from Keswick and For some must follow, and some command, t 

Yattendon has almost an Oriental look, but the hands that Though all are made of clay !” 

brought out the patterns weie roughened by field-labour, and | The ten years’ patient work of the Home Arts and Industries: 1 

in no wise resembled the small-boned flexible type of hand | Association has borne fruit,—over five hundyed classes of 
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pupils are busy, when work is over or trade slack, learning to 
ase eye and hand and brain; old handicrafts are revived and 
adapted to modern fashions, the homes of the workers are 
beautified, and the nation is enriched with skilled artificers. 
Whether a distinctive school of English design will be estab- 
lished or not, remains to be seen; but the results achieved are 
wery encouraging when we consider that the material worked 
upon (we speak of the human part of the scheme) has in 
ome cases been of the roughest sort; and we may there- 
fore reasonably hope that with sufficient encouragement 
another decade will produce even more definite and tangible 


results. 





COUSINLY AFFECTION. 


N a reeent number of the Pall Mall Gazette there appeared 
if an article upon the subject of “a man’s relatives,” 
which, though it expressed them in somewhat fanciful and 
exaggerated language, contained certain truths deserving 
consideration. The writer seems to take it for granted that 
the natural attitude of a man towards his relatives, “his 
cousins, or his cousins’ aunts and uncles,” is one of veiled 
hostility and distrust; and that his natural instinct is not to 
strengthen the bonds of kinship, but to weaken them and be 
quit of his kin as far as possible. That, we think, is putting 
the matter too strongly. Nevertheless, there is a certain 
measure of truth in this exaggeration, for undoubtedly the 
tendency of the modern man is rather to turn his back than 
his face upon the claims of relationship, and to publicly 
criticise the faults rather than to magnify the virtues 
of his cousins and their nearest kin. The Pall Mall writer 
illustrates this tendency with much point and humour, 
‘but hardly attempts to account for it save from the one- 
sided point of view of the man himself,—a point of view 
which does not carry us very far, for though it may some- 
times explain the particular instance, it leaves the general 
tendency unsolved. It is possible that this tendency may 
be partly attributable to the decay of the Family idea. 
in old days the Family meant something; to-day it means 
little or nothing. The ties of an English family were never 
so strong as those of a Scottish clan; still, they were much 
more fully recognised a century ago than they are to-day, and 
the members of one family were more careful to preserve an 
attitude of loyalty towards a quarter from which they might 
expect advantage. To be the cousin, even once removed, of a 
great man was then to possess a certain claim upon his favour, 
—a claim which he was not unwilling to recognise in considera- 
tion of the services which he might possibly command in return. 
To be the cousin of a Prime Minister to-day is not likely to 
afford much material advantage either to oneself or the Prime 
Minister. One would be loath to contend that material 
advantage was the real bottom of the family edifice, and that 
when it was knocked out all the family affections tumbled 
through after it; still, it cannot be denied that it did form 
one of the foundations, and possibly the most stable founda- 
tion of all. Totakea single instance of the altered conditions 
of the family, let us consider the present position of the 
“poor relation.” This unfortunate gentleman has changed 
very much for the worse as far as his material advantage is 
concerned, however much he may have gained in the matter 
of spiritual emancipation. His family at one time may have 
treated him with disrespect, even with contumely, but at 
least it used to provide him with the necessaries of life. 
To-day it no longer insults him with begrudged benefactions; 
it simply ignores his existence. And the poor relation in 
consequence is free to assert his independence, and to use his 
family with the same candid trath that he employs towards 
strangers,—a truth which is rather wont to err on the side of 
severity. In speaking thus of the family, we do not, of 
course, mean the inner family of brothers and sisters, but the 
wider cirele of cousins and cousins’ cousins. With these it is 
really no question of natural affection. Natural affection 
does very often exist between cousins, and of the warmest 
character; but there need be no shame where it does not exist 
at all. 
No one ean have failed to remark the different way in 
which the fact of relationship is regarded by different families. 


Tn some families the clannish feeling is stiil so strong that | 


they will allow nothing that is not good to be spoken of their 
g g Pp 
ae 


relatives; even when they fall out with each other, they 
will not brook the too out-spoken denunciations of their 


relative and enemy by one who is merely their friend. 
Others there are who not only abuse their relatives in public, 
but also openly invite strangers to join with them in evil 
speaking. The reason of this difference in attitude is 
altogether obscure; possibly the regard or the disregard for 
the ties of blood are inherited instincts. On the other hand, 
the cause of the extremities to which these instincts may be 
carried is plain enough: it is simply egotism. Some people 
seek to magnify their own importance by a jealous regard for 
the honour of their family; others, by the contempt with 
which they can afford to belittle it. Of the two classes, the 
latter is certainly the less amiable; indeed, one would always 
be disposed to distrust a man who openly parades his hatred 
of hiskinsfolk. And that brings us to the question as to why 
it is that a man, when he does hate his relative, should do so 
with infinitely more bitterness than he can ever feel towards 
the stranger. Acerrima proximorum odia, says Tacitus— 
though in another context—and it is true that the hatreds 
of near relations are the most bitter of all. In this 
connection, the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette makes 
a very true remark, which goes far to elucidate the 
mystery. ‘A man,” he says, “loathes what is of himself, 
would indeed hate himself, but that he translates his charace 
teristics to compare with his ideals.” Happily his blindness 
is assured; he can never see himself as others see him. But 
he can see his relatives, and they are, in some measure, part 
of himself. To explain more clearly, a man would entertain 
very difterent feelings towards a crooked back if it were his 
own, his cousin’s, or a stranger’s. His own he would regard 
with horror, a stranger’s with indifference, a cousin’s with a 
feeling as near akin to horror as the owner is to himself in the 
point of relationship. A friend may change one’s liking into 
dislike by making a ridiculous exhibition of himself; in the 
ease of a cousin that dislike would be something nearer 
hatred owing to the admixture of shame that it brings. 
Protest as we will, blood is thicker than water, and 
we cannot escape from its intensifying influence upon 
our emotions, cannot escape from the feeling that we 
are degraded or exalted with those who are nearest to 
usin kin. Whence arises that continual provocation which 
our kindred afford to our anger. The choleric word of a 
friend is the cousin’s blasphemy; we see their faults with 
another eye, weigh them in another balance. And then, too, 
knowing them to be of the same blood, we are prone to read 
in them our own limitations. No man is a prophet in his 
own country; his cousins cannot prophesy themselves and 
therefore know him to be no true prophet. However much we 
may strive to ignore the feeling, it is there all the same, and 
we cannot help looking at our cousin’s face with some mixture 
of that contemptuous insight with which we regard our own 
reflection in the looking-glass. Let him be ever so great or 
so good a personage, to us he is still a poor thing, because he 
is our own. And if he is in very truth a poor thing, if he 
possesses only qualities that would be despicable in a stranger, 
then he is doubly poor and despicable in our estimation, 
because he has so fallen below our own standard. It is 
really curious how strong this feeling of responsibility and 
part-proprietorship still is. We can watch without wincing 
while an intimate friend plays the fool, and our resentment is 
entirely altruistic and on our friend’s behalf; but if the 
offender be our cousin, our cheeks grow hot at once. Decidedly 
relationship has its drawbacks besides its advantages. Its 
advantages are perhaps best understood and appreciated by 
youths and maidens who are prompted to try their prentice 
hands at flirtation. 

It ought not to be so; we ought not to feel this shame- 
faced responsibility for those of our own blood. Our relations 
are ours by destiny; our friends are ours by choice,—there- 
fore it follows that the latter are more creatures of our 
own making than the former. But the feeling is not 
based on argument or amenable to the laws of logic. 
One thing is noticeable with regard to it; our attitude towards 
our relatives alters considerably with our advance in years. In 
hot and ambitious youth we are apt to look on them as form- 
ine a kind of circle out of which it is our ardent wish to 
escape; theirs are the most pressing shoulders from which we 
desire to be free. In old age our wish is to gather the circle 
| closer round us and strengthen the bonds which we would 
| once have broken. That is a change which explains itself. 
What is less explicable at first sight is the different aspect 
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with which we regard different generations of relatives. Our 
cousins’ children often inspire us with an unalloyed affection 
which we have never felt for their parents; possibly because 
they do not challenge the same jealous criticism which we 
have been wont to bestow on the latter. The fact is, that few 
people understand the art of being cousins, a relationship 
which ought to call out our best, and yet seems fated to call 
out only our worst qualities. Some happy people so under- 
stand it that they carry its privileges outside the limits of 
relationship and become, by right of their overflowing kind- 
ness, cousins of all the world. Theirs is the best of lots. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MIRACLES IN GAMES OF CHANCE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—My attention has only just been drawn to a letter in 
the Spectator of June 23rd, signed “ G. S. Foot.” The writer 
appears ignorant alike of the theory of chance, and of the 
basis of my attack on Monte Carlo. He notes an improbable 
result,—namely, the occurrence of nine hearts in thirteen 
deals at whist, and then proceeds to accuse me of want of 
logic. Now, the question concerning Monte Carlo is not 
whether the improbable occurs there, but whether the probable 
and improbable in the long-run occur in their due proportions. 
The miracle at Monte Carlo is that week by week and month 
by month, and I can now say almost year by year, the im- 
probable has not occurred in the proper ratio to the probable. 
Let me illustrate my point. Among innumerable letters from 
endless varieties of “crank” which my article brought me, 
was one containing the statement that the writer had wit- 
nessed a run of twenty of one colour ona roulette-table, the 
odds against this being about a million to one. He then pro- 
ceeded to use the same sort of illogic as Mr. G. S. Foot. 
Elsewhere in his letter my informant naively remarked that 
at various tables he had seen several million coups at roulette ! 
Your correspondent talks vaguely about the odds against 
nine hearts in thirteen trials being “millions to one.” It 
is, of course, easy to calculate them,—roughly the odds 
against nine trumps of one suit in thirteen deals are 
about 730 to 1. This shows Mr. Foot’s acquaintance with 
the theory of chance! The problem is exactly the same 
as finding the possibility of nine cards of one suit being 
drawn in thirteen drawings from a pack of cards, the 
card being returned after each drawing. These are the 
“theoretical odds.” As for the “practical” odds, I have in 
my possession details of some three hundred thousand draw- 
ings of cards from a pack, and actual statistics of the contents 
of between thirty and forty thousand hands at whist. I have 
tested these results in a great variety of ways, and find 
the “practical” odds are perfectly in agreement with the 
“theoretical.” Curves of distribution for theory and prac- 
tice are so close that even if drawn on lecture-room scale they 
cannot be distinguished at a few feet. The probable and the 
improbable do happen in their due proportions in all experi- 
ments I have made—and they have been made on a large 
scale—at whist, lotteries, tossing, c.; shortly, at all games 
of chance, except roulette. But roulette obeys the laws of 
chance, if we examine the returns made years ago at Monte 
Carlo or at Saxon-les-Bains. The inference is clear. Some- 
thing has been at work, and with increasing activity during 
the last few years, which shows us that Monte Carlo roulette, 
as exhibited in returns, which the publisher assures me are 
actually those of the tables, is not a game of chance. Recent 
articles in the Pall Mall Gazette and in the St. James’s Gazette 
on the “education” of croupiers, show what, from a different 
standpoint, the writers of those articles consider it to be.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
Hampstead, July 2nd. Kari PEARSON 


P.S.—If Mr. Foot will try fifty or sixty thousand deals at 
whist, and finds runs of nine hearts for thirteen deals occurring 
several hundred times, then he may consider that his remarks 
have meaning. 








THE DECLARATION ON INSPIRATION. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,— Will you allow me to suggest two considerations bearing 
on this subject which have apparently not received so much 
attention as they deserve :—(1.) It will be admitted that there 








are some subjects upon which we can have no information, 
except by revelationfrom God. And that, as to some of these 
subjects, it has pleased God not to give us any such informa. 
tion. I would ask, is not the nature and the extent of the 
interaction between the two natures of our Lord, one of thege 
subjects? If so, have we any ground for asserting that our 
Lord’s human nature was, or that it was not, at all times, or 
indeed at any time, “ perfectly illuminated” by his divine 
nature ?—whatever “ perfect illumination ” may mean. Would 
it not be wise to abstain from making “ declarations” on a 
matter of which we are, and must remain, wholly ignorant ? 
(2.) Have we any ground for asserting, or even supposing, that 
our Lord ever “ taught ” anything except in the fullness of his 
indivisible personality, which was divine ? Or, in other words, 
have we any right to assert, or any reason to believe, that ouy 
Lord ever “taught” anything “as man”? If not, then the 
question whether he could, as man, have been ignorant of 
historical, or critical, or other matters, becomes a purely 
speculative question, which does not in the least degree affect 
the trustworthiness of his teaching. Recent discussions 
however warn us that there is great peril in asserting that our 
Lord certainly did mean to teach this, or that; when he: 
may, at least possibly, have had no such intention.—I am, 
Sir, c., 


Bond Street, July 3rd. F, NutcomMBe OXxENHAM. 





LYNCH-LAW IN AMERICA. 
[To rHE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Will you permit me, as representing the few English- 
men resident in the country districts of this thinly settled 
State of Tennessee, to comment briefly on your able and 
interesting article in the Spectator of June 2nd, entitled 
“ Lynch-Law in America.” I speak for Tennessee alone ; but 
Tennessee is a typical Southern State, with at least one-third 
of its population coloured, and may therefore be heard in 
defence of the whole. In Tennessee we hear and know 
nothing of lynchings accompanied by torture and encouraged 
by the authorities. Lynchings, without cruelty, are inflicted 
here principally and originally for two crimes,—(1), outrage 
on a white woman; (2), incendiarism. As regards the first, it 
is a crime in its present development peculiar to the Southern 
States, the feeling of hatred produced by which no Northern 
American or Englishman can understand. As to the second, 
when committed, as frequently, in revenge for a slight and 
even imaginary wrong, it is one of the most fiendish 
crimes conceivable. It is also one in which conviction 
is often exceedingly difficult. Both are crimes the effect 
of which can only be appreciated by those living on the spot. 
Lynching, in all its varied forms, of negroes by whites, of 
whites by whites, of negroes by negroes, I will not attempt 
to defend. In condemning the Southerners however, we must 
remember their conviction that the negro is not a human 
being in the same sense as the white man. Is this conviction 
a mere relic of slavery days? The coloured race has had 
every opportunity of improving itself for nearly thirty years, 
and has signally failed to doso. The race is still constitu- 
tionally dishonest, hopelessly lazy, and devoid of any idea of 
sexual morality. ‘“ Show us evidence of improvement,” say our 
Southern friends, “and we will believe you; only do not con- 
demn us without knowing what we have to put up with, and 
without experience of the negro, the lawbreaker, as he is.” —I 
am, Sir, &e., H. E. 8. 

[Our correspondent misses the point. Nobody argues that 
inferior races may not need severe disciplinary laws. What 
they argue is that they should be tried—by Court-martial if 
you like—should be heard in their own defence, and should be 
convicted by Judges who intend to be impartial. Mobs do 
not.—Eb. Spectator. | 





LOPSIDED EDUCATION. 
|To THe EpiToR oF THE ‘ SpEcTaToR.’”] 
Srr,—A sentence in your notice of Mrs. Tollemache’s 
“ Diderot,” opens a curious question. “In these days,” you 
say, “nearly every one who is likely to read such a work 
knows enough French to read it in the original.” I should 
have been of the same opinion, if I had not taken note of the 
great popularity of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s translation of 
“Amiel.” Some years ago, a friend, who had wintered in the 
Riviera, where all the English might be expected to know 
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French, told me that he met—I think—three persons who 
were reading the “Journal Intime” in Mrs. Ward’s translation. 
After spending sixteen winters at Biarritz, and lending books 
to those who ask for them, my wife and I have some experience 
in these matters. Weare startled to find how many persons 
there are (especially retired men of business) whose education 
is stunted and, as it were, lopsided, and who like to read and 
talk about intellectual subjects, while yet they sometimes 
betray an ignorance which makes one stare. This remark 
especially applies to a late banker from Chicago, whose 
daughter had been twice married to French husbands, the 
second of them being a prominent French politician. 
Although the old man had lived fourteen years in France, 
yet not only had he never mastered the language, but when 
he read at Biarritz an English translation of Lamartine’s 
‘“ Les Girondins,” the subject seemed quite new to him. He 
said to my wife in his odd American way, but with genuine 
horror and amazement,—“ If I had known that the French 
had been so wicked I would never have let my daughter marry 
a Frenchman! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LioneEL A, TOLLEMACHE, 


Hotel Sonnenberg, Engelberg, July 3rd. 





“UNRECOGNISED DAINTIES.” 

[To THe EpiToR oF THE “ SrectTaToR,”] 
S1r,—Garden-snails are sold under the polite and comfortable 
name of “ Wall-fish,” at 3d. or 4d. a quart, all the year round, 
in the Bristol whelk-shops, but they are considered at their 
best when discovered “ moused ” for the winter, shut up with 
all the goodness of the summer in them, and ripened by the 
frost. They are largely eaten by consumptive patients and 
all who need a strengthening diet; but apart from their 
virtue, they are esteemed a very great delicacy indeed “by 
those who can stomach them.” ‘TI could eata hundred now,” 
said a friend of mine to-day, “though I have just had my 
dinner.” The “wall-fish” is salted and boiled before it is 
brought to the table, but certain epicures swallow alive that 
odious little brown-holland-coloured slug so well known to all 
conscientious gardeners. This, too, has its special value; it 
is advised, of all things in the world, for a sluggish liver ! Have 
we something akin to the “ doctrine of signatures” here ? The 
so-called “ Remawsnail” occasionally finds its way into the 
local market.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Broad Plain, Bristol. G. H. LEONARD. 





THE THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


[To THE EprTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 


Srr,—In the course of some investigations connected with 
International Copyright enactment, a most important rule or 
principle as to prices was proved, upon the authority of the 
largest existing publishing house. This is, that sales varied 
inversely to the price. The sale of a book diminished as the 
price advanced, until, at a tenfold price for a fine edition, but 
one-tenth to one-fifteenth was sold, as compared with the 
lowest price for a plain edition. If one thousand copies of a 
good novel would sell at 31s. 6d. five thousand to eight 
thousand copies would sell at 6s., and ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand would sell at 3s. The same proportion of sales to 
prices would obtain in most classes of popular books. Of 
course, the higher grades of scientific books, desired by but a 
small number, would not bear popular prices. When the 
third volume of Macaulay’s “History of England” had been 
published, Mr. Joseph Harper asked (the then) Mr. Macaulay 
whether he had any objection to informing him of the number 
of copies issued. “ None at all,” was the reply, “save that it 
is so large that you will have difficulty in believing me. The 
eighth thousand has just been printed!” Then Mr. Macaulay 
in turn inquired, “ Have you any knowledge as to how many 
have been printed in the United States?” Mr. Harper 
replied that, when he had sailed from New York six weeks 
ago, one hundred and thirty thousand had been printed,— 
more than fifteen times the English issue, but at about one- 
eighth the average price of the London edition. 

If authors and publishers would have the courage to trust 
the larger market from even the first issue, they would confer 
a great boon upon the public, their profits would probably be 
greater, and authors would have the satisfaction of the 
larger audience. The writer is probably an average buyer of 








books, somewhat limited in purse, and he is compelled to use 
the libraries for expensive and new works. Where desirable 
books are offered at low prices, he buys instead of borrowing. 
There are probably a million such persons reading English 
books. When the market for books was limited toa select class, 
small editions and high prices were inevitable. But with the 
immense extension of the reading and of the propertied classes, 
with a market extended around the globe, the time has come 
in which the interests of authors, publishers, and readers 
coincide in the issue of tenfold editions at a tithe of the 
present prices, or, at all events, at some standard intermediate 
between the two extremes. Who can measure the joy that 
comes to the young student or reader in the actual ownership 
of the pages which have filled his mind with knowledge and 
his heart with enthusiasm? Unnumbered benedictions await 
the Sir Rowland Hill, the coming “Man of Letters,” who 
shall do for literature what was done for postal intercourse, 
tithing the cost of books at the same time that he enriches 
the exchequer of authors and publishers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
me ros. 


[This is true enough; but how are publishers to sell cheap 
editions of books that do not take? The American publishers 
have British experience for guide in choosing their books. 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





“THE GREEN BAY-TREE.” 


(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘ SpEcTaToR.’’] 


Srr,—In the review of “The Green Bay-Tree,” which 
appeared in the Spectator of June 23rd, you say that the 
authors “are at pains to point out the chapters, and even the 
paragraphs, for which each collaborator is responsible, as if 
the public were feverishly anxious to distinguish between the 
work of Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Vivian.” As one of the authors 
concerned, I trust you will allow me to say that this “new 
departure ” was none of my doing, and that I decline to accept 
the responsibility of it. The ordinary rules of collaboration, 
which were sufficient for such masters of fiction as Erckmann 
and Chatrian, Besant and Rice, and many others, are good 
enough for me. The specification of chapters and paragraphs 
was not my idea, and both the publishers and I considered it 
ill-advised. But I was careful not to oppose the suggestion 
lest my opposition might have been misrepresented or mis- 
understood. Under the circumstances (and they are exceptional 
ones), I have come to think that it is just as well that the 
plan was adopted in this case, as it certainly limits the indi- 
vidual responsibility of the authors, and reduces the literary 
partnership to a minimum. 

I may add that my object in writing this letter is merely to 
take an opportunity of explaining my position, and not in any 
way to abet the “ puff oblique,” or to shuffle out of my respon- 
sibilities. I am quite willing to take the fullest responsibility 
for every word which I have written, and I am more than 
content to leave my work to the judgment of the public, and 
to stand or to fall according to its merits or demerits.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. H. WILKINS. 








POETRY. 


——— 
SONNET. 


I rHin« the immortal servants of mankind, 
Who, from their graves, watch by how slow degrees 
The World-Soul greatens with the centuries, 
Mourn most Man’s barren levity of mind,— 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wit’s worthless lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind. 


O prophets, martyrs, saviours, ye were great, 
All truth being great to you: ye deemed 
Man more 
Than a dull jest, God’s ennui to amuse : 
The world, for you, held purport : Life ye wore 
Proudly, as Kings their solemn robes of state; 
And humbly, as the mightiest monarchs use. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
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MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON TENNYSON.-* 
THERE is very much in this volume of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
that will be welcomed by all lovers of Tennyson, much that 
they will gladly dwell on, even though they may not go with 
him in all his judgments. Perhaps the best part of the book 
is the introduction, where Mr. Brooke has been obliged to 
deal more concisely with his subject than elsewhere, and the 
too florid use of laudatory adjectives, which later tend to 
weaken his style, has been kept in check. Not that he is by 
any means incapable of seeing his hero’s faults and limita- 
tions, or of saying decidedly in what they consist, but in 
his very genuine love of his subjeet he grows too diffuse, 
repeats himself too often, and falls at times into a rather 
vague way of writing. His book would have gained in 
very way if it had been considerably condensed. Even to 
an ardent admirer of Tennyson, four hundred and eighty- 
three pages of criticism in these days of many claims and 
many books, is discouraging, and to the general reader 
the size of the book will be, to say the least, alarming. 
However, it is not necessary for any but a reviewer to read it 
through at once. The arrangement of the chapters, one or 
more dealing with each of the longer poems, and the very 
complete index at the end of the volume, will enable students 
of Tennyson to refer with great ease for help or enlightenment 
to any poem that they may be studying at the time, and we 
feel sure that in many respects their admiration and appre- 
<iation of this great poet’s work will be enhanced and aided 
by doing so. 

In the introduction, Mr. Brooke deals with Tennyson’s 
relation to beauty, to the Christian faith, and to the move- 
ment of humanity, and these relationships are touched on 
again in the succeeding chapters where the subjects of the 
different poems call for it. Writing on Tennyson’s relation- 
ship to beauty, Mr. Brooke makes some remarks on what 
¢constitutes art, which are undoubtedly very true, but which 
are at the same time obscured by that want of clearness of 
thought of which we have complained :— 

“To define then,’ he says, “what beauty is in itself is 
beyond our power, but we can approach a definition of it by 
marking out clearly its results on us. What is always true of 
eauty is this, that, wherever it appears, it wakens love of it 
which has no return on self, but which bears us out of ourselves ; 
it stirs either joy or reverence in the heart without bringing with 
it any self-admiration or vanity; and it kindles the desire of 
reproducing it, not that we may exult in our own skill in forming 
it, but that our reproduction may awaken emotions in others 
similar to those which the original sight of beauty stirred in 
our own hearts,—that is, it more or less forces the seer into crea- 
tion. This creation, this reproduction of the beautiful, is art; 
and the most skilful representation of the ugly—that is, of any- 
thing which awakes repulsion, or base pleasure, or horror which 
does not free and purify the soul, or scorn instead of reverence, 
or which does not kindle in us the desire of reproduction of it 
that we may stir in others similar emotions to our own—is not 
art at all. It is clever imitation, it is skill, it is artifice, it is not 
art. Itis characteristic of an age which is writhing under the 
frivolous despotism of positive science that the accurate and 
skilful representation of things and facts which are not beautiful 
is called art ; and it belongs to all persons who care for the growth 
of humanity not to denounce the error, for denunciation is barren 
of results, but to live and labour for the opposite truth.’’ (p. 14.) 
On a first reading, this leaves upon the mind an impression 
that only what is lovely and of fair repute should find a place 
in art, whereas, as a matter of fact, half the poetry in the 
world deals with what is anything but beautiful, with what is 
indeed distinctly ugly in itself. Think for a moment of 
Goneril and Regan in King Lear, of Browning’s Caliban or his 
“Spanish Cloister,” of Milton’s Lucifer, Goethe’s Mephisto- 
pheles, or Tennyson’s own Launcelot and Guinevere, to name 
but a few among the many instances of true poetry, all of which 
portray the morally and physically unlovely. We are quite 
aware that Mr. Brooke would contend that his saving clause 
—“anything which awakes repulsion, or base pleasure, or 
horror which does not free and purify the soul ’—recognises 
this truth; but though this be so, he has failed to make 
clear to his readers the important distinction between merely 
representing with scientific accuracy and minuteness the 
unlovely facts and temptations of life and that broad and 
ideal treatment of them which at once raises them to the 
level of true art. Mr. Brooke goes on to show that Tennyson 








* Tennyson: his Art and Relation to Modern Life. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
®Hondon: Isbister and Co. 





was true, with but one or two exceptions, to this ideal of art 
which he has attempted to define, and that for the most part 
he found it in the loves and lives of English men and women, 
in the joys and sorrows, hopes, aspirations, and trials which 
are the common heritage of humanity. In his relation to 
humanity as a whole, Mr. Brooke finds Tennyson narrow and 
insular in his sympathies. He calls attention to the fact that 
the only struggles for liberty in other nations with which he 
sympathised were those of Poland in his young days and 
Montenegro in his later life. The battle for liberty in Italy 
is hardly mentioned by him,—the struggle of the North in 
the anti-slavery war of the United States, never once. Even 
with respect to the struggle for the betterment of the poor in 
his own land, Mr. Brooke complains bitterly that Tennyson 
is on the slow and prudent side for the development of 
liberty :— 
“ Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent,” 

and not, as in the case of Shelley and Byron, on “ the side of 
the rushers, of the enthusiastic seekers, of the wild warriors, of 
the sacrificers whom the world calls insane, of the indignant 
men whose speech and action Tennyson thought were the 
blind ‘hysterics of the Celt.”’” “That way,” Mr. Brooke 
asserts, “ poetry lies; and that way lies the permanent in- 
fluence of a poet on humanity, so far as this question is con- 
cerned.” He admits that for half the army of liberty to 
support this view is right and necessary, thus forming, as it 
were, the ballast to steady the boat of Freedom; but for a 
poet to be on this side places him, he thinks, in “an un- 
fortunate position.” With all due respect to Mr. Brooke’s 
knowledge of the poets of whom he writes, we should say 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge were also in this position, 
except, of course, in their early manhood, when the French 
Revolution raised hopes for the speedy regeneration of man- 
kind which were destined, only too soon, to be extinguished. 
Except for this brief period the utterances of their thought 
were all on the side of self-control in the development of 
freedom, as in all other things. It seems to us no unworthy 
position for men like these. Viewing the strife from without, 
and therefore capable of judging more calmly than those 
engaged—and all honour to them—in the stress and heat of 
the battle—they are able to warn the combatants of the faults 
and errors which may, from their “raw haste,” retard the 
onward movement of mankind, and to point out to them 
while they are eagerly looking towards the east for the slow 
rising of the sun, that westward also the land “is bright.” 
It is with the materialistic side of Socialism, fostered by the 
reign of modern science, that Tennyson has little or no sym- 
pathy, perceiving clearly with his seer’s vision that it will 
profit a man nothing if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul, that his life consisteth not in the things which he 
possesses, and that this being true of one man, it is equally true 
of mankind. 

In his very last book Mr. Brooke complains that Tennyson 
puts the laying of the “ Ghost of the Brute” in men, and the 
millennium for which they are looking, in the dim and distant 
future. “ We are far from the noon of man, there is time for 
therace to grow.” “Time!” exclaims Mr. Brooke impatiently, 
“when half the world and more are in torture,” reminding 
us of that enthusiastic social reformer who exclaimed with 
equal impatience and a half-comic despair :—“ I am in such a 
desperate hurry, and the worst of it is, God is in no hurry at 
all!” The only subject, according to Mr. Brooke, which 
Tennyson treated fairly and well is that of the relation of 
woman to modern life, in“ The Princess.” On all other social 
subjects he thinks him behind the great movements of his 
time, and therefore not the poet of the people. ‘ He 7s our 
poet in things which he treated poetically, and in those which 
have to do with Nature and God, and the sweet honest and 
tender lives of men and women, he will remain our poet as 
long as the language lasts, but in these social matters not.” 
Exactly ! because social questions, even if they lend themselves 
to poetical treatment, change, and assume different aspects 
from generation to generation. As soon as one head of the 
hydra is cut off, another grows, and the old one is forgotten ; 
whereas God and Nature, and the joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears of men and women, will remain much the same, as far 
as we can tell, till the end of time. 

In all that Mr. Brooke has to say of Tennyson and his 
qualities, he only for a moment, as it were, casts a glance at 





his humour in a brief reference to “The Northern Farmer.” 
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Humonr is not one of Tennyson’s strongest characteristics, 
but still it unquestionably enters more generally into his 
poetry than Mr. Brooke supposes. He maintains that the 
only humour Tennyson had at his command was a kind of 
* elemental humour ” belonging to the lives of brutes as well 
as men, “that steady quaintness of the ancient earth and all 
who are born of her that first made man smile,” and that 
this is due to some remains of a rugged uncultured human 
nature, such as might belong to a peasant, which he seems to 
detect in Tennyson side by side with his educated and culti- 
vated charm. He quite ignores the charming and thoroughly 
cultivated humour of “ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” 
and indeed curiously enough never even mentions this poem 
among those of the early volumes. In the following lines from 
that poem in which Tennyson speculates about the head-waiter 
of the ‘Cock,’ the “ elemental humour,” with which alone Mr. 
Brooke credits him, plays no part :— 
“ He looks not like the common breed 
That with the napkin dally ; 
I think he came like Ganymede, 
From some delightful valley. 
The cock was of a larger egg 
Than modern poultry drop, 
Stept forward on a firmer leg, 
And crammed a plumper crop ; 
Upon an ampler dung-hill trod, 
Crowed lustier late and early ; 
Sipt wine from silver, praising God, 
And raked in golden barley. 
A private life was all his joy, 
Till in a court he saw 
A something pottle-bodied boy, 
That knuckled at the taw; 
He stooped and clutch’d him, fair and good, 
Flew over roof and casement ; 
His brothers of the weather stood 
Stock-still in sheer amazement. 
But he by farmstead, thorpe, and spire, 
And followed with acclaims, 
A sign to many a staring shire, 
Came crowing over Thames. 
Right down by smoky Paul’s they bore, 
Till, where the street grows straiter, 
One fixed for ever at the door, 
And one became head-waiter.” 

A delicate and tender humour pervades the “Talking Oak,” 
like a subtle atmosphere, and the same appears again in the 
* Day Dream,” to mention two more instances, but of this Mr. 
Brooke makes no mention though he is full of a discerning 
admiration for both poems in other respects. As a writer of 
lovely little lyrics, those exquisite little gems of song scat- 
tered through his longer poems, we hardly think Mr. Brooke 
does Tennyson full justice. However, these are not very im- 
portant points, and after his strongest indictment against 
Tennyson—that he is not in social matters the people’s poet— 
Mr. Brooke gives himself up to the more delightful task of 
showing wherein he is a true and great poet, his manner 
of working, his choice of subjects, and the broad, simple, uni- 
versal lines of thought which he chose to follow in philosophy 
and religion. Against the assertion that Tennyson ever wrote 
from any but the highest motives, he thus loyally defends 
him :— 

“TI do not believe, and I cannot trace in one line of his poetry, 

that he ever wrote for the sake of money, place, or to catch the 
popular ear, or to win a transient praise. He wrote only of that 
which he loved to write, that which moved him to joy or reverence, 
that which he thought of good report for its loveliness. Even 
the things he did as Poet Laureate, where, if ever, he might have 
been untrue to this, have no tinge of the world about them. They 
speak to royalties of the things of eternal beauty, of the natural 
sorrows and joys of faithful motherhood and wifehood, of duties 
and sacrifice performed in high places—the same duties and sacri- 
fice which might be done by the labourer and the slave—of love 
and honour and faith, of those ideals of humanity which are 
capable of being pursued and fulfilled in the cottage as in the 
palace. The Laureate Odes are more lessons to royal folk than 
celebrations of them.” (p. 16.) 
Mr. Brooke writ:s perhaps with the fullest enjoyment when 
he is dwelling on Tennyson’s love of Nature, and his wonderful 
accuracy of observation and power of reproducing her in all 
her many moods, from the “ dry-tongued laurel’s pattering 
talk” to “the league-long roller thundering on the reef.” 

It is in these words that Mr. Brooke finally brings himself to 
take leave of his subject :—‘ Every one who in the centuries 
to come shall spend therein [the world of Tennyson’s imagina- 
tion] his leisure will leave it and return to his daily work 
consoled and cheered, more wise and more loving, less weary 





and heavy-laden, nearer to beauty and to righteousness, more 
inspired and more exalted. The permanence of the work of 
Tennysonis secure. Few are his failures, many his successes ; 
and I trust that the study of him will make men who love 
him love him more, and those who do not yet love him find 
that constant pleasure.” (p. 483.) We believe that Mr. Brooke’s 
hopes will be largely fulfilled, though at the same time we 
think the book, as we said at the beginning, would have been 
a more valuable contribution to literature and criticism had it 
been considerably condensed. 





LANDMARKS OF A LITERARY LIFE, 1820-92.* 


EVERYBODY who is anybody in the world of letters, and who 
has reached the ripe age of sixty, appears to think it necessary 
in our day to write his or her recollections of the people they 
have met with. The mass of material provided in this way 
will give a wearisome task to future chroniclers, in separating 
the few precious grains of wheat from the chaff in which they 
are embedded. Books of this class are like the barren exchange 
of society talk with persons who meet together for the first 
and last time, and forget each others’ existence before the 
week is out. But just as we meet occasionally with a chance 
acquaintance whom it is pleasant to see again, so among the 
many books of literary gossip there are a few volumes which 
a reader recalls with pleasure, and could willingly peruse a 
second time. Whether the Landmarks of a Literary Life is 
likely to be so honoured, we cannot pretend to say; but the 
volume has in its favour three distinct merits,—it is concise, 
it is well written, and it is written in a kindly spirit. 

That Mrs. Newton Crosland should look with especial satis- 
faction on the time when she was young, and making a path 
for herself in the world by literature, is natural enough. Every- 
where she appears to have been received with consideration 
and kindness :— 

“Looking back on those days,” she writes, “ I certainly think 
there was much less cynicism in conversation than is to be found 
now. Witty, satirical things were often enough said, and gave a 
zest to the ‘feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ but they were 
generally without malice. Honest enthusiasm was not then 
called ‘gush,’ and to be a hero-worshipper was not thought 
‘snobbish,’ ” 

To that kind of worship, the author in her maiden days 
appears to have been considerably addicted, and her praise, if 
warm, is occasionally indiscriminate. 

In 1841, Mrs. Crosland began her literary career by sending 
articles to the famous Journal established by William and 
Robert Chambers, and the narrative of her friendship with the 
two brothers forms perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book. They are said to have worked together with the greatest 
harmony while utterly opposed in character. “Both,” she 
writes, “ were true and just and energetic, with a high standard 
of morals and duty, but the elder brother, William, was far 
narrower in his sympathies, and far more rigid in his preju- 
dices than Robert. Iam afraid the elder was nearly pitiless 
to persons who had brought their misfortunes on themselves 
by extravagance or even imprudence.” Five or six weeks 
were passed under his roof pleasantly enough, but not idly, 
for the author spent the mornings, and was expected to do so, 
in writing for the Journal. At 1 o’clock work was over, and 
sight-seeing began until the dinner-hour, which was at4- o’clock. 
Steele, in one of his essays, says that the usual dinner-hour 
was 3 o'clock, while in his youth it was noon, and he asks, 
“To what are we coming?” The change from 12 o'clock 
to 8 o’clock shows how completely the habits of society 
have altered since Sir Richard’s youthful days. The progress 
has been gradual. Fifty years ago the fashionable dinner-hour 
was 6 o’clock, and one wonders in these busier times how the 
work of the day could be finished so early. 

Of William Chambers several interesting anecdotes are 
told. His affection for dogs appears to have been as warm 
as Sir Walter Scott’s :— , 

“Three dogs reigned over his heart like successive sovereigns, 
during about thirty years. I remember his coming to lunch 
with me soon after the demise of the second, and telling me the 
particulars of her sudden death. He used to pay the extra fare 
when he travelled that it might be with him in a first-class 
carriage. He was about to leave Edinburgh for his country-place, 
Glenormiston, when at or near the station the dog had some 
seizure that was fatal. ‘I wrapped it in my plaid,’ he said, with 
a choking voice, ‘and carried it on my knees that it might be 
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buried at Glenormiston.’ Then he added, with the tears in his 
eyes, and I think on his cheeks, ‘Oh, it was terrible when I took 
off her beads!’ The dog wore a necklace instead of a collar. 
Happily this was the last trial of the kind that he had, for the 
next favourite to which he attached himself survived his master.” 
The elder Chambers is said to have been wholly without 
imagination, and he confessed “he could not see what there 
was in Shakespeare to make such a fuss about.” He seemed, 
Mrs. Crosland says, “ to have hardly any comprehension of the 
truths that are greater than facts, and was, I think, quite 
devoid of the sense of humour.” She adds, however, that 
like every Scotchman she ever knew, he thought a great deal 
of Burns, and it was while staying with William Chambers 
that she was taken to see the poet’s then surviving sister, 
Mrs. Begg, “a handsome, somewhat stately old woman, 
strikingly like the engraving of her brother’s portrait which 
hung over the mantelpiece of her little parlour.” 

William Chambers had lost his children, but his brother 
had a houseful, and with him and his delightful wife, who 
said that through her married life each year had been happier 
than its predecessor, Mrs. Crosland spent several happy days. 
At a dinner-party which took place during this visit, The 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation was alluded to, 
and a lady had the impropriety to mention the report that 
Mr. Chambers was the author. His wife gave a sudden start, 
‘but he replied, “I wonder how people can suppose that I ever 
had time to write such a book.” 

Mrs. Crosland pleads for the Annuals which were so much 
in vogue in her youth, and which she evidently regards as 
superior in literary quality to most of the illustrated 
periodicals issued in our day. They were bought chiefly for 
the sake of the engravings, but the first authors of the time 
wrote for them and despised them, Scott being among the 
number. He received £500 from the proprietor of the Keepsake 
for his juvenile drama, The House of Aspen, “My Aunt Mar- 
garet’s Mirror,” and two other little tales, and was offered £800 
‘a year as editor, which, he says, “was not to be thought of.” 
Lockhart observes that “Sir Walter regretted having meddled 
in any way with the toyshop of literature, and would never 
do so again, though repeatedly offered very large sums.” 

Mrs. Newton Crosland found remunerative occupation in 
these “painted bladders,” as Lockhart rather cruelly calls them, 
and having been asked to “ write to a plate ” for Lady Blessing- 
ton’s Book of Beauty, made that lady’s acquaintance, and was 
frequently at Gore House. Of its once famous owner and of 
the people who flocked there during Lady Blessington’s reign, 
Mrs. Crosland has not much to say that will attract attention. 
No one now reads Lady Blessington’s once popular books, and 
the splendour and misery of her life are alike forgotten. At 
Gore House the author met Louis Napoleon, “one of the 
ugliest men I had ever seen; ” Count D’Orsay was there, of 
course, and did not win Mrs. Crosland’s admiration. He 
struck her as being “mannish, rather than manly,” and 
observes that there can be no doubt he “was without 
principle, or even the worldly prudence which sometimes 
is the poor substitute for conscience.” When the crash came, 
and the handsome Count had to leave the country because he 
could not pay his bootmaker, Lady Blessington settled in 
Paris. Louis Napoleon, as President of the Republic, is said 
to have been displeased with the step she had taken :— 

“The story goes,” says Mrs. Crosland, “that he asked her how 

Jong she intended to remain in Paris, and that she replied by the 
question ‘Et vous, monseigneur?’ She was quite equal to 
making the retort, but I think myself she had too much worldly 
wisdom to doso. Besides, she was a staunch Buonapartist, and 
had faith in the family star.” 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall receives a high character from her friend, and 
of the husband and wife she writes that “ few people can have 
been more loved and honoured.” Mrs, Hall was assuredly a 
very agreeable hostess, and the kind way in which, many long 
years ago, she welcomed young people unknown to fame is 
remembered by the writer of this review. Her manners were 
lively, and her conversation, although provokingly illogical, 
very racy and amusing. The Halls were constantly “ flitting,” 
but they managed to give a tasteful character to their 
residences which was far more rare forty years ago than it is 
now. Mrs. Crosland observes that Mr. Hall was “frequently 
misunderstood.” This is possible, but there can be no doubt 
that he made many mistakes, and the most indulgent of his 
friends will admit that he was not a man of business. 

The author, as we have said, has a kind word for most 
people who have won a position in the world of letters, but 





her impression of Leigh Hunt was most unfavourable. “I 
must confess,” she says, “ that he seemed to me the very type 
of self-satisfied, arrogant vulgarity ; a man without reverence, 
and consequently without the breadth of understanding which 
reverence gives.” And the author’s reminiscences of Miss 
Mitford are not so agreeable as those of most persons who 
made the acquaintance of that interesting woman. When 
Miss Mitford heard of Elizabeth Barrett’s transformation in 
health after her marriage, she said: “I do not know Mr. 
Browning, but this fact is enough to make me his friend.” 
Mrs. Crosland, who paid an uncomfortable visit to Swallow- 
field, states, however, that Robert Browning was the especial 
object of Miss Mitford’s vituperation, and that she evidently 
regarded Miss Barrett as a naughty child for accepting him: 

“T doubt if she had read a line of Robert Browning’s later 
poems,—and I doubt also if she had ever pierced to the depths 
of those which his wife had written...... Reflecting on what 
she has done, and what her opinions as she expressed them in 
conversation seemed to be, my impression of Mary Russell Mitford 
remains as that of a ‘ hard-headed’ woman spoiled by early and 
easily acquired literary success at a time when women authors 
were 16W. «. + « Yet I am sure she must have had tender 
springs in her nature which circumstances had never called 
into play.” 

Mrs. Crosland, it is evident, is altogether out of touch with 
Miss Mitford, and she admits that she never greatly admired 
her village stories. 

A number of attractive personages figure in these pages, 
who must be passed by without comment; but space shall be 
found for a brief account of Sir Isambard and Lady Brunel, 
with whom Mrs. Crosland became acquainted in their old age. 
When Brunel, a French aristocrat, was “under suspicion,” 
during the Reign of Terror, he owed his escape and his life 
to forging a passport. At that time he was engaged to a 
young English girl, Miss Sophia Kingdom, who, as the fiancée 
of an aristocrat, was imprisoned for several months. Brunel 
went to America, and the lovers did not meet again for years, 
and when they did meet they were so changed in appearance 
that Lady Brunel told Mrs. Crosland they did not recognise 
each other. Brunel’s greatest achievement, as all the world 
knows, was the Thames Tunnel, and it is said that for seven 
years, from January, 1835, to the completion of the tunnel, 
the engineer never slept more than two hours at a time :— 

“ Lady Brunel herself told me of their way of life. They resided 
near the shaft at Rotherhithe, and through day and night, every 
two hours a sample of the earth excavated was submitted to 
Brunel for his examination ; and in accordance with its character 
were the written instructions given for the next two hours of 
work. Writing materials were always ready in his bedroom at 
night, and a bell was so hung as to ring near the bed. There was 
also a lift by which the sample of soil ascended, and by which in 
return the letter of instructions was conveyed. This broken rest 
was at first a great trial; but after a while the habit of awaking 
every two hours was formed, and Lady Brunel declared that for 
months after the completion of the tunnel, she and her husband 
found it impossible to sleep for more than that period at a time. 





THE RISE OF MODERN DEMOCRACY.* 

Ir is often said that even if the French Revolution produced 
a slush of lust and blood, into which courage, virtue, free- 
dom, and good faith were cast and trampled, it at least gave 
birth to new ideas, taught men rights before unknown, and 
proclaimed, if it did not secure, human liberty. At the Revo- 
lution dawned the ideas and the beliefs that have overthrown 
tyranny and oppression throughout the world. That is the 
claim made on behalf of the movement which ended in the 
Consulate and the Empire. In truth, it is the vulgarest of 
vulgar errors. All reasonable men must of course admit that, 
besides doing a great amount of good in France, the Revolu- 
tion testified to certain truths which underlie the best forms of 
popular government and secure liberty of body and soul. But 
these truths were not born in Paris. They did not flow from 
the guillotine, nor were they inspired by the orgies of the Car- 
magnole. They had been born long before among the English 
race across the Channel or in the settlements of ‘New England. 
Of the French Revolution it is exactly accurate to say that its 
principles were both new and true. Unfortunately, however, 
those which were new were not true, and those which were true 
were not new. The ideas of liberty of conscience, of liberty of the 
person, of equality before the law, of the sovereignty of the 
people, of the abolition of privilege, were great and fruitful 
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ideas, but they had, every one of them, been not merely sug- 
gested, but fully stated either in the Long Parliament, among 
the so-called Levellersor ideal Republicans of Cromwell’s army, 
or in the course of the foundation of the communities which 
the Puritans created on the North-east Coast of America. 
What was good in the French Revolution, and what has since 
enlightened the Continental world, was altogether anticipated 
by the political workings of the Puritan spirit. Doubtless 
the Revolution gave a fiery advertisement to freedom, 
and doubtless this was important, but this was all it did. 
Burke’s famous phrase, describing the work of the Jacobins, 
should be made to read:—Their errors were fundamental; 
their improvements superficial—and borrowed from the 
Puritans. 

This fact is well illustrated by the excellent little book 
which forms the subject of the present notice. In it M. 
Charles Borgeaud, the learned and able author of Ltablisse- 
ment et Révision des Constitutions en Amérique et en Europe,* 
shows how modern democracy took its rise in England— 
old and new England—and how Puritanism directly en- 
couraged the establishment and growth of civil freedom; 
and this contention is further supported and emphasised, and 
with no little insight and ability, by Mr. Firth in his preface. 
The most interesting new ray of light thrown on the rise of 
democracy in England, is contained in M. Borgeaud’s 
account of the “Agreement of the People,”—the constitu- 
tion which the Army endeavoured to force on the Long Par- 
liament directly after the final overthrow of the King’s power. 
Let no one suppose that this was an anarchic or levelling 
document, though the so-called Levellers were supposed to 
have inspired it. It is merely an attempt by the Army to get 
a fixed scheme of Government as a security for the liberties 
they had just won, and to provide against the fruits of their 
labours being swept «way by a sudden Act of Parliament. 
The Army saw, in fact, what political philosophers are begin- 
ning to see now, that it is not well to have the “ fundamentals” 
of Government always at the mercy of a scratch majority in 
Parliament, and they drew up their Agreement in order to get 
this evil remedied. The Agreement ‘“ proposed by the agents 
of the five regiments of Horse, and since by the general appro- 
bation of the Army, offered to the joynt concurrence of all 
the free Commons of England,” begins by declaring how 
needful it is for them to provide against any return “ into a 
slavish condition.” Accordingly, after declaring in favour of 
a Redistribution Bill, the abolition of Rotten Boroughs 
and Biennial Parliaments, they make the following very re- 
markable declaration :— 

“That the power of this, and all future Representatives of this 
Nation, is inferior only to theirs who chuse them, and doth ex- 
tend, without the consent or concurrence of any other person or 
persons, to the enacting, altering, and repealing of Lawes; to 
the erecting and abolishing of Offices and Courts; to the appoint- 
ing, removing, and calling to account Magistrates, and Officers of 
all degrees ; to the making War and Peace, to the treating with 
forraigne States: And generally, to whatsoever is not expressly, 
or implyedly reserved by the represented themselves. 

Which are as followeth, 

(1.) That matters of Religion, and the wayes of God’s worship, are 
not at all intrusted by us to any humane power, because therein wee 
cannot remit or exceed a tittle of what our Consciences dictate to 
be the mind of God, without wilfull sinne: neverthelesse the 
publike way of instructing the Nation (so it be not compulsive) is 
referred to their discretion. (2.) That the matter of impressing 
and constraining any of us to serve in the warres, is against our 
freedome; and therefore we do not allow it in our Representatives ; 
the rather, because money (the sinews of war) being alwayes at 
their disposall, they can never want numbers of men, apt enough 
to engage in any just cause. (3.) That after the dissolution of this 
present Parliament, no person be at any time questioned for 
anything said or done, in reference to the late publike differences, 
otherwise than in execution of the Judgments of the present 
Representatives or House of Commons. (4.) That in all Laws 
made, or to be made, every person may be bound alike, and that 
no Tenure, Estate, Charter, Degree, Birth or place do confer any 
exemption from the ordinary Course of Legall proceedings, where- 
unto others are subjected. (5.) That as the Laws ought to be 
equall, so they must be good, and not evidently destructive to the 
safety and well-being of the people. These things we declare to 
be our native Rights, and therefore are agreed and resolved to 
maintain them with our utmost possibilities, , against all opposition 
whatsoever, being compelled thereunto, not only by the examples 
of our Ancestors, whose blood was often spent in vain for the 
recovery of their Freedomes, suffering themselves, through frau- 
dulent accommodations, to be still deluded of the fruit of their 
Victories, but also by our own wofull experience, who having 
long expected, and dearly earned the establishment of these 
certain rules of Government are yet made to depend for the 
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settlement of our Peace and Freedome, upon him that intended 
our bondage, and brought a cruell Warre upon us.’ 

It would be difficult to draw up a better list of fundamentals 
than these, and their moderation strongly testifies to the good 
sense of the Army “ Agitators,”—i.e., agents or, as we might 
say, Commissioners. Yet the Agreement of the People, when 
presented to the House of Commons, was at once declared 
seditious and destructive to the authority of Parliament. It 
will be remembered by readers of Carlyle that when the two 
regiments mutinied and arrived at Ware without orders, they 
wore in their hats copies of the Agreement of the People, 
with the motto, “ England’s Freedom and Soldiers’ Rights,” 
in capital letters outside. ‘Cromwell rode up: ‘Remove me 
that paper,’ he said. The soldiers refused, and began to com- 
plain, whereupon he roughly rode his horse among the ranks, 
and commanded that the leaders should be arrested. Then, 
convoking a Council of War upon the spot, he had three con- 
demned to die, and one of the three, chosen by lot, immediately 
shot at the head of his regiment.” But the agitation for a 
fixed Constitution did not die out. Later, another and en- 
larged version of the Agreement of the People was presented 
to Parliament. This document is specially remarkable from 
the circumstance that it contains what is, in fact, a proposal 
for the Referendum to be used as the safeguard of the Con- 
stitution. The men who drew up this Agreement recognise 
that with mere acts of a single House, people can say, “ We 
have no bottom,” and they therefore desire a Constitution 
accepted by the people, and made unalterable thereby,—a 
rock-foundation of government. So remarkable is the wording 
of the document in this respect that we shall quote it, in spite 
of the fact that it is to be found at length in Mr. Gardiner’s 
Documents of the Puritans’ Revolution :— 

“ Now, to prevent misunderstanding of our intentions therein, 
we have but this to say, that we are far from such a spirit, as 
positively to impose our private apprehensions upon the judg- 
ments of any in the kingdom, that have not forfeited their 
freedom, and much less upon yourselves, neither are we apt in 
anywise to insist upon circumstantial things, or aught that is not 
evidently fundamental to that public interest for which you and 
we have declared and engaged, but in this tender of it, we humbly 
desire: (1.) That, whether it shall be fully approved by you 
and received by the people, as it now stands or not, it may yet 
remain on record, before you, a perpetual witness of our real 
intentions and utmost endeavours for a sound and equal Settle- 
ment, and as a testimony whereby all men may be assured what 
we are willing and ready to acquiesce in; and their jealousies 
satisfied or mouths stopt, who are apt to think or say, We have no 
bottom. (2.) That, with all the expedition which the immediate 
and pressing great affairs admit, it may receive your most 
mature consideration and resolutions upon it; not that we desire 
either the whole, or what you shall like in it, should be by your 
authority imposed as a law upon the kingdom, for so it would 
lose the intended nature of an ‘ Agreement of the People;’ but 
that,so far as it concurs with your own judgments, it may receive 
your seal of approbation only. (3.) That, according to the 
method propounded therein, it may be tendered to the people in 
all parts, to be subscribed by those that are willing, as petitions 
and other things of a voluntary nature are, and that, in the 
meanwhile, the ascertaining of these circumstances, which are 
referred to commissioners in the several counties, may be pro- 
ceeded upon in a way preparatory to the practice of it; and if 
upon the account of Subscriptions (to be returned by those Com- 
missioners in April next), there appears a general or common 
reception of it amongst the people, or by the Well-affected of 
them, and such as are not obnoxious for Delinquency, it may then 
take place and effect, according to the tenour and substance of it.” 
To show how clearly these Puritan Constitution-makers 
realised the principles of government and the nature of their 
work, we must make one more quotation. Here is a passage 
to be found in the “Appeal to the English Nation,” which 
serves as an introduction to the scheme of the sixteen regi- 
ments,—one of the many forms of the agitation connected 
with the Agreement of the People :— 

“If any shall inquire why we should desire to joyne in an 
agreement with the people, to declare these to be our native 
Rights, and not rather to petition to the Parliament for them ; 
the reason is evident: No Act of Parliament is or can be un. 
alterable, and so cannot be sufficient security to save you or us 
harmlesse, from what another Parliament may determine, if it 
should be corrupted; and besides Parliaments are to receive the 
extent of their power and trust from those that betrust them ; 
and therefore the People are to declare what their power and 
trust is, which is the intent of this Agreement.” ' 

The need of a Constitution which shall not lie always open 
to the will of Parliament could not have been better put. 
How admirable alike as citizens and soldiers were these 
russet-coated dragoons! When it came to the “shock,” none 
could resist the Puritan troopers. Yet in council the men 
who charged harder and fought fiercer than any soldiers 
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before or since, were as wise, as reasonable, and as acute as 
if they had been trained in a University. Most soldiers would 
say: “ Heaven help an army whose privates are amateur pro- 
fessors of constitutional law!” But who would dare to say 
it of the New Model? The typical Ironside, the God-fearing, 
freedom-loving dragoon of whom Cromwell said, with such 
pride and pathos, “ They were a lovely company ; truly they 
were never beaten,” is, all men must allow, one of the most 
interesting figures in history—for some of us the most 
interesting—more memorable even than the Greek in arms 
or in the Agora, than the Roman in Comitia, or than the 
Hebrew defending the Temple. Here is the Englishman at 
his best; the citizen who fights to defend his liberties, and 
yet does not fall into the lower estate of the soldier, but 
remains the citizen,—the mar who can use the sword, yet 
does not demand the orgies and the licence in which the 
perils of the field so often ask to be paid,—the guardian and 
upholder of what is best worth having in life,—the true knight 
of freedom. 





LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY.* 


TuIs is a good book, manifestly the work of an industrious 
student, who brings to his work a scholarship trained both 
by classical and by patristic reading, and who also possesses 
the qualifications—not less necessary in dealing with such a 
subject—of candour, breadth, and liberality. And it is, toa 
large extent, a new book. Mr. Cruttwell is right in thinking 
that “there is no English work which covers exactly the 
same ground.” Wecould not find anywhere else a view, at 
once so comprehensive and so detailed, of the Christian 
literature of the two centuries and a half that intervened 
between the close of the Canon and the Council of Nicwa. 
Yet we must confess to something of disappointment. “The 
purpose,” writes Mr. Cruttwell in his preface, ‘‘ which 
I have had in view is mainly literary.” We wish that 
he had kept this same literary purpose in view more 
steadily, even, we may say, more exclusively. We may take 
an example of what we mean in his treatment of Clement of 
Alexandria. The literary element in Clement was perhaps 
more developed than in any other of the pre-Nicene writers ; 
we might possibly add, the post-Nicene also. But Mr. 
Cruttwell does not give his readers as much help towards 
realising the nature and extent of this element as he might. 
He writes :— 

“ Among the poets Homer is kis favourite, among the philo- 

sophers Plato. ‘To these he refers in countless instances; but 
the range of his familiarity extends through the whole domain 
of Greek letters. Hesiod, the tragic and comic dramatists, the 
Attic masters of thought, the Stoic and Pythagorean prose- 
writers and poets, not excluding the so-called Sibylline literature 
—he levies contributions from them all. The scholar, whose 
interests are wholly apart from theology, may yet find in Clement 
a fruitful mine of study. Embedded in his lengthy periods lie 
quotations, allusions, and reminiscences innumerable, some of 
which are accurate and easily identifiable; others invite the 
critic’s emendating hand; others are unknown to us from any 
other source.” 
Now, that is an interesting and, doubtless, a just description 
of a Father who disputes with Jerome, even if he does not 
carry off from him, the palm of learning; but it is more 
tantalising than satisfactory. We should like to have had 
a sample of a style so remarkable, an extract or extracts 
of substantial length. Mr. Cruttwell might have dealt 
with them at his discretion. Not having to treat of 
Clement as a theologian, but as a writer, he might have 
been content, or rather, he ought to have felt himself 
bound, to exhibit in detail his literary qualities, his taste, 
his appreciation of beauty, his eloquence. We want to see 
him quote Homer and Plato, Euripides and the New 
Comedy, and the rest of the writers who make so attractive 
a show in Mr. Cruttwell’s list. What we do get is far less to 
the purpose. There is a catalogue of his work, extant and 
non-extant, with’a notice too brief to give any satisfactory 
idea of either matter or style; a discussion of his “Theo- 
logical Principles,” too brief again to be of much use as 
a criticism of his’ exegesis, of his ecclesiastical theories, and 
of other matters which have little or nothing to do with 
literature. 

What has been said of the treatment of Clement may be 
repeated in the case of Origen and, with a qualification, of 
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Tertullian. The Tertullian chapters are, indeed, more satis- 
factory from the point of view that we have been taking, than 
the Clement and Origen chapters. We geta better conception 
of the great African rhetorician than we do of the Alexandrine 
scholars. But we should have liked more—a careful analysis, 
for instance, of his style, such as Béttiger made for Tacitus. 

This suggests the probable cause why Mr. Cruttwell fails, 
so to speak, in his promise. After all, the interest in these 
early Christian writers is theological rather than literary, and 
Mr. Cruttwell would probably have lost a very considerable 
part of his public, if he had adhered more strictly to the 
purpose which he announces. Certainly no small amount of 
matter that is, in its way, of considerable interest, would have 
disappeared. The chapters on Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, 
the Didache, would scarcely have a raison d’étre, had our author 
been consistent with himself. A very large portion, in fact, 
of the first volume at least, has as little as possible to do with 
literature proper. The “Shepherd” of Hermas, small as are 
its intrinsic merits, is an exception. As the earliest specimen 
of the Christian allegory it has, to say the least, literary 
associations of the highest interest. But what are we to say 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, and of the writings of the Gnostics, 
Greek and Judaic? It is not till we get to the Apologists that 
we find ourselves in a region of culture, of literature proper. 

While we say this we wish to acknowledge very heartily the 
merit of what Mr. Cruttwell has given us. He possesses the 
qualifications of a theologian, and exercises upon his subject- 
matter a theologian’s judgment. He could not have done 
otherwise. But while occupying this orthodox position, he 
regards non-orthodox writers without prejudice, and en- 
deavours, with considerable success, to appreciate their 
methods of thought and their aims. He shows, too, no little 
acuteness in pointing out the permanent ground of these 
revolts against the accepted system of doctrine. The elaborate 
theories of Gnosticism, the “ endless genealogies,” the Atons 
and the Emanations, may seem to us as dreams which have 
vanished utterly from the thoughts of men. But it is not so. 
Mr. Cruttwell has something to say on this subject that is well 
worth weighing :— 

“The recent influx of Oriental ideas and systems into the 

higher culture of Europe has undoubtedly opened a path of 
development of which at present we see only the beginning. As 
a vast syncretistic edifice of religious thought, Gnosticism is even 
more distinctly reappearing, though in place of the cosmogonical 
structures of the old Gnostics, we meet with a comparative 
survey of the religious ideas of humanity, founded on the method 
of science, from the point of view of the critical philosophy intro- 
duced by Kant. The science of religions has not yet proceeded 
far enough in its synthesis to evolve the conception of a universal 
religion. But unless the human mind is to rest content with the 
dogmatic non possumus of Agnosticism, which is a highly impro- 
bable result, we may expect to see in the not distant future a 
vast religious structure essentially corresponding to the great 
systems of Basilides and Valentinus, transcending them indeed 
in the soundness of its metaphysical basis, and in the purity of 
its method, but equally with them including the Christian 
revelation as one of many elements to be absorbed in its com- 
prehensive scheme.” 
This is very good; but it is an instance of how difficult it is 
for a writer to keep to his purpose. Where does literature 
proper come in here? More to the point is the quotation 
with which we shall take our leave of Mr. Cruttwell. In this 
he shows himself as relevant as he is acute :— 

“The Latin language had become, we know not whether by an 
act of authority, the language of Provincial Africa. No language 
could be less suited to the ardent and yet subtle nature of these 
mixed races. The habitual caution and studied reserve of its 
idiom was the result of centuries of diplomacy and public ad- 
ministration. Its total inadequacy for metaphysical exactness 
was not more obvious than its unsuitableness for the exaltation 
of religious zeal. The Carthaginian, like the Syrian, could readily 
express his thoughts in Greek; but the effort to think in Latin 
must have been enormous. It is not surprising that no Father 
had arisen whose command of it was equal to the task of contro- 
versial disputation. But the brilliant heathen writers who were 
Tertullian’s earlier contemporaries had done much to bridge over 
this difficulty. And to the study of their writings we can imagine 
him devoting all the fresh powers of his vigorous mind. That his 
education had been coextensive with the circle of rhetorical cul- 
ture then in vogue is clear, from the varied erudition abundantly 
displayed in his works. He was able to write fluently in Greek, 
and alludes to Greek recensions of several of his treatises. But 
with the natural ambition of gaining the ear of the Western world, 
and with a wise comprehension of the superiority of the ver- 
nacular to any other medium, he addressed himself to the hitherto 
unattempted problem of expounding the ideas of Christianity in a 
Latin dress. The magnitude of the task is the measure of his 
capacity. The vocabulary of ecclesiastical theology, like a new 
and higher Minerva, springs forth full-grown from his brain. 
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Scarce a shade of distinction, metaphysical or religious, exists but 
he strives to represent it; and so well has he performed his task 
that his writings have ever remained the great original repertory 
of Latin theology, on which that of Augustine, and through him 
of the whole Roman Church, is ultimately based.” 





THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 

COMMERCE.* 
Tu1s volume forms the second and concluding portion of Dr. 
Cunningham’s admirable treatise on the economic history of 
England. Pursuing the same line of thought as in his first 
volume,t Dr. Cunningham insists on the point that the 
economic life of a nation must be looked upon as subordinate 
to and depending on its political life. The former has been 
constantly ordered and controlled in the interests of the 
latter, and hence, in order to follow the course of its 
economic and industrial progress, the policy of a country 
must be kept steadily in view, and the aims of the 
Government be studied and understood. This is the 
case even when it is the policy of the Government 
to avoid interfering directly with the conduct of business; 
but how much more is it important and necessary with 
reference to the period reviewed in these pages, a period 
during which it was the special aim and desire of politicians 
to organise and control every branch of the production and 
distribution of national wealth. Such regulation would be 
scouted in the present day as iniquitous and not to be borne; 
and it is an easy matter to blame and scoff at what seems to 
us misguided and absurd. But Dr. Cunningham sits not in the 
seat of the scornful. On the contrary, he maintains the same 
spirit of judicious sympathy with the objects and desires of 
the actors during the times whereon he writes, which formed 
so marked and so admirable a feature of the former half of 
his work. Excellently and forcibly he writes in his preface 
as follows :— 

“There is much in the past which we cannot but condemn, 
especially in the light of after events; we need not condemn it 
less decidedly when the reasons which brought it about become 
intelligible. But we cannot understand the economic measures 
of bygone days, unless we examine the evidence patiently, and 
try to read it in the light of contemporary thought and opinion. 
We are doomed to failure if we are content to take the attitude 
of doctrinaire economists, and explain the course of our history 
on the assumption that it has been dominated by the economic 
motives of self-interested individuals. Until we are prepared to 
look behind the ‘ greed’ of capitalists and the ‘tyranny’ of land- 
lords, potent though these may have been, we cannot hope to 
understand the steps by which English industry and commerce 
attained supremacy. There always have been landowners and 
monied men, and even Magistrates and Members of Parliament, 
who tried to do their duty,and who were not without influence on 
the course of our national life. It is easy to play the part of a 
shallow cynic and ignore these elements, as if they had never 
existed. It is by no means so easy to try and [sic] take systematic 
account of all the various factors that have combined to shape 
the course of our economic progress, and to assign to each its due 
importance.” 

The object of this volume is not merely to state what has 
occurred, but to show how it has come about. Its charac- 
teristic feature is the study of economic aims and opinions, 
side by side with an examination of the events of our com- 
mercial history. From the mass of evidence before hin—a 
mass so enormous as to be overwhelming—Dr. Cunningham 
has taken for the basis of his fabric the carefully sifted pro- 
ceedings of Parliament as to industry and commerce, supple- 
menting these by abundant incidental evidence from other 
sources. The volume is, in fact, a history of the rise and fall 
of the Mercantile System,—a scheme under which national 
power developed exceedingly, securing to this country a great 
position abroad, and the preservation of social order at home. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, with which event the 
book opens, the economic progress of England was behind 
that of other nations. But her accession marks the important 
era in that progress when the organisation of industry and 
cemmerce took place “in complete accordance with modern 
political conditions and social ambitions.” The old order of 
things had passed away. “Consideration of plenty,” as 
Bacon says, had given way to “consideration of power;” 
and this idea, the beginnings of which arose in Richard II.’s 
reign, was greatly fostered by the Tudor Sovereigns. Bullion 
was brought into the country; prices rose steadily ; business 
was conducted with success and became attractive. The 
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general formation of capital, as distinguished from stock- 
in-trade, first became possible, and with its accumulation, 
the medizval ideas of the wrongfulness of usury naturally 
changed. So also did the ideas which regulate prices. In 
modern times, prices, which greatly affect wages, are chiefly 
determined by the utility of the products, whilst in medizval 
times it was the cost of making the article and the considera- 
tion of the wants of the producer which fixed the price. In 
other words, “ medieval economy with its constant regard to 
the relations of persons, was giving place to modern economy, 
which treats the exchange of things as fundamental.” With 
this change, the economical structure of society became 
greatly simplified; the intricate arrangements of municipal 
and manorial life passed away, and industrial society ranged 
itself in the three classes of Labourers, Capitalists, and 
Landowners. 

Elizabeth’s legislation provided “a sort of systematic code,” 
and was attended with remarkable success. This was owing 
to its flexibility. Room was afforded for constant modification, 
and so wisely adapted was the national machinery then created 
and established by Parliament that it lasted with but little 
organic change until the latter part of the last century. It 
was minute in its application and far-reaching in its action, 
and shows how close are the ties between the development of 
agriculture and commercial prosperity; “ while the intimate 
relations between industry and foreign trade are everywhere 
apparent.” Ina series of most instructive chapters, the pro- 
gress of economic events and the rise of the Mercantile System 
during “the spacious days of Great Elizabeth ” is set forth. 
In all that was attempted, the increase of national power was 
the ultimate aim, althongh the accumulation of treasure was 
in most cases the immediate object in view. As Dr. Cunning- 
ham tersely puts it :— 

“The rationale of the whole was the deliberate pursuit of 
national power; the means of obtaining this end had been made 
the subject of repeated experiment, and now they were organised 
by statute. Treasure was the direct means of securing power, 
and industry and trade were to be so managed that treasure 
might be obtained; but the power of the English nation was 
almost equally dependent upon shipping; hence the navigation 
laws, and the care for fisheries and for the supply of naval stores. 
The management of industry, especially the planting of new 
manufactures, rendered our trade more profitable for the purposes 
of acquiring treasure; together with tillage it gave employment 
and the necessary conditions for regular life to the population, 
and thus favoured the security of the realm from internal dis- 
order. The Corn Laws, by encouraging tillage, had similar 
effects; they also helped to provide suitable conditions for con- 
stant supply of food. The punishment of those who would not 
work, and the support of those who could not, were subordinate 
points in this great scheme of national regulation, which aimed at 
directing the industry and trade of each so as to promote the 
power of the nation as a whole.” 


The chief monument of Elizabeth’s economic legislation 
was the Statute of Labourers, which, it is to be noted, was an 
enactment to adjust wages so that the labourer might have 
sufficient whereon to live when prices were high. All previous 
statutes tended to reduce wages. It provided an excellent 
scheme of technical education, well fitted to the wants of the 
day, and was a protection to labourers at a time when com- 
bination was illegal, and was so wisely framed that it lasted 
until 1815. 

As Spain was the object of England’s rivalry during Eliza- 
beth’s reign, so under the Stuarts, the Dutch, whose success had 
aroused the jealousy of other nations, and who, like ourselves, 
had held their ground against Spain, became the examples and 
rivals of England. “The one dominant idea of our economists 
and statesmen seemed to be to learn lessons from the Dutch, to 
imitate their practice, and, if possible, to outvie them.” The 
lines of Elizabeth’s policy were followed, and in spite of the tur- 
moil and loss of the Civil Wars, steady progress was made. 
Whichever side they took, Englishmen still wished to see their 
country great; “the means which would render her a great 
monarchy were precisely the same as those which would 
render her a great commonwealth.” As a source of national 
power the pursuit of wealth continued, untouched by the 
struggle; and the minds of men began to be opened to the 
fact that the pursuit of wealth need not be complicated by 
direct reference to State policy. This idea in the next century 
was to bear much fruit. Dr. Cunningham holds that the 
whole tone of industrial and commercial life was lowered by 
Puritanism, and traces three positive evils to the tendency to 


| discard New Testament teaching for that of the Old,—viz., 
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the degradation of the labourer, the reckless treatment of 
native races, and the fostering of the worst forms of slavery. 

During the eighteenth century, the Mercantile System 
flourished with unabated force. The policy of developing the 
industry of the country was pushed in every possible direc- 
tion. Agriculture was encouraged by bounties on corn, and 
made great advance. Capital was brought into it; the in- 
creased returns being looked for from the sale of produce, 
not from higher rent. Corn was grown for export, and this 
employed English shipping; whilst food was moderate in price, 
and thus industry was encouraged. This development of agri- 
culture was, Dr. Cunningham remarks, original to England. 
The Dutch fostered shipping, but neglected industry ; France 
did the reverse. English statesmen strove to build up shipping, 
industry, and agriculture. They succeeded in their aims; and 
made England mistress of the sea and the workshop of the 
world. What, then, led to the collapse of the Mercantile 
System? It was due in a very great measure to the rise 
of industrial invention and the introduction of machinery, 
which induced a condition of things never dreamed of under 
the old regulations, whilst the loss of the American Colonies 
changed the whole character of our shipping trade, and hence 
“another great branch of the Mercantile System had to be 
recast.” Added to this, the writings of Adam Smith drew 
attention to the mischief caused by the endeavours to regulate 
trade. It began to seem more desirable to leave trade alone, 
rather than to replace the old regulations with new. Thus, 
by degrees, they came to be discarded. Nor could British 
agriculture, with the aid of Protection, supply the nation 
with sufficient food on moderate terms. Hence they were 
completely condemned, and “ with the repeal of the Corn-laws 
the last element of the Mercantile System was swept away.” 

Dr. Cunningham divides the period of which he writes— 
viz., from 1558 to 1846—into six parts, and under each 
division he gives us chapters on such subjects as Com- 
merce, Plantations or Colonies, Agriculture, Industrial Pro- 
gress, Shipping, the Poor, Taxation, and Financial Affairs, 
supplementing these by an essay on the Economic Doctrine 
of the sub-period. His volume contains much that is very 
attractive and informing, and is a most welcome production. 
Let it not be said that the great system described so excel- 
lently in these pages was a failure. It may have been full of 
crudities, and may have comprised many blunders, but it 
cannot be denied that under it England maintained her- 
self against a Continent—nay, against a world—in arms, 
established her Colonies, and won at Waterloo. Our policy 
to-day is a complete reversal of the Mercantile System, 
and we have returned to that of Edward III. To quote once 
more from our author :—‘‘ We reverted from the pursuit of 
power in our economic policy to the pursuit of plenty; we can 
but trust that by pursuing plenty, we may find that we are 
supplied with the sinews of power when we come to need 
them.” To which we can only say “ Amen.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE half-crown magazines contain this month a good many 
instructive papers, though few of the most readable kind. 
Mrs. Webb’s essay in the Nineteenth Century, for instance, on 
“The Failure of the Labour Commission,” is an able though 
vehement and bitter statement of the case against that body. 
It comes mainly to this, that the “reference” was too wide 
for any Commission, that the prominent Commissioners cross- 
examined till they frightened the workmen witnesses, and 
that enough witnesses were not called on the Socialist side. 
We do not see any unfairness in stating those facts if they 
are facts, or in deciding that the Majority Report is hardly 
worth the immense expenditure on the Commission. Mrs. 
Webb’s is an opinion like another, and she certainly possesses 
enough knowledge to qualify her to give one. We shall hear 
enough in defence of the Commission before all is done, and 
may well tolerate an assault, however sharp, from the other 
side. Mrs. Webb does valuable service to the Commission by 
her praise of its investigations into the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer, by far the most important subject of its 
inquiries; and she makes at p. 13 a curious admission about 
hours. She says :— 

“One of the reckless historical generalisations in the Report 
tells us that ‘ well-organised workmen very rarely, if ever, have lost 


the gains acquired by them in the way of reduction of hours.’ 
The working-men members did their best to save the Commission 





from this blunder; for Mr. Tait twice brought out in crogs- 
examination the general backwardation that took place among 
the best-organised workmen on the Clyde in 1879-80, when the 
shipbuilding employers succeeded in permanently increasing the 
normal week from 51 to 54 hours. This clue was, however, not: 
followed up. The printed monthly reports of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners show that in Manchester and 
at least a score of other towns the members of this great society 
suffered a long-continued increase of their normal working time 
between 1875 and 1885. The old-established union of coach- 
makers had their hours increased from 53 to 5€} per week as the 
result of the great strike of 1878. I have a shrewd suspicion that 
an investigation into the history of the bricklayers’, boot and 
shoe operatives’, and other highly organised trades, would show 
many similar instances.” 

Is not that a surrender of the Hight-Hours demand, showing, 
as it does, that in entire trades short hours have not, as 
alleged, recouped the capitalists in the extra energy and skill 
displayed by the men P——Mr. A. Silva White, who publishes 
with his paper on the “ Partition of Africa,” a map invaluable 
for its clearness, is not a very interesting writer, but he makes 
his readers understand the great responsibilities we are un- 
dertaking in Africa. He evidently thinks that the partition 
will scarcely be settled without war, and that England, if she 
keeps Uganda, must be prepared todo much more. We agree ; 
though if it be possible, we should like to be a little slow 
about it. Just look at that map, and remember that the 
division called Central Africa, now administered by Mr. 
Johnston, is half as large again as France. We must hold 
Uganda, and we must get to the Victoria Nyanza by 
railway; but that is work enough for the present——We 
may note in this connection the perfectly horrible account 
of Morocco given by Lord Meath. It is, we believe, sub- 
stantially true, and we defy any human being to read it 
without perceiving that the cession of Morocco to France— 
the only possible solution of the Egyptian question—would 
be a grand gain to humanity and the world.—The only 
original statement in Mr. T. L. Bullock’s account of com- 
petitive examinations in China is that the examinations do on 
the whole succeed. The graduates are, in fact, educated on a 





“system resembling our old classical education; and when, 


during the Taeping Rebellion, the Chinese Administration 
went to pieces, the men who emerged as successful adminis- 
trators and rulers were those who had succeeded best in the 
examinations. We may note too, as a fact hitherto unknown 
in Europe, that though students try to corrupt the examiners, 
they very rarely succeed, the Government punishing an 
examiner who is detected in bribe-taking with death. There 
is no doubt that the Chinese, who are a shrewd people, 
like their system, or that it does spread over the Empire a 
kind of aristocracy of culture.——Mrs. Logan’s account of 
“ A Night in India,” an account of a flood which occurred in 
the Nerbudda while her husband was encamped on its banks, 
is a charming piece of writing, and brings out into strong 
light the claim of the Indian civilian to be really useful to 
the crowds he governs.——Sir W. Des Vceux asserts strongly 
that Tropical Australia cannot be made as valuable as 
Temperate Australia, because dark labour cannot be procured 
in sufficient quantity. The settlers will not have Chinese, 
the Polynesian islands are getting depopulated, and India 
cannot supply enough coolies. Why not? India could supply 
five miliion without missing them, or seriously reducing the 
natural increment of her population. 

There is a most noteworthy paper in the Fortnightly Review 
by Paul Verlaine, the “decadent” French poet. It is called 
“ Noteson England,” but it contains no such Notes, or indeed 
anything else, except a very brief account of M. Verlaine’s 
experience as teacher of French in a Lincolnshire school. An 
emptier essay was never written, or one more absolutely 
charming. The secret of its charm is, he frankly acknow- 
ledges, hidden from the present writer, but of its existence and 
its rare quality he has no doubt whatever. No Englishman 
alive could have written the paper, or have made an account of 
nothing so exquisitely pleasant. Mr. Karl Pearson’s paper 
on “Socialism and Natural Selection ” is an effort to show, in 
the form of a review of Mr. Kidd’s book on Social Evolution, 
that competition is not the natural law of civilised man. It 
does not, we confess, attract us strongly, as we do not believe 
that human nature will alter, and, consequently, do not believe 
that Socialism is coming; but, incidentally, the following 
sentences will be found of interest :— 


“The birth-rate of the well-to-do, professional, mercantile, and 
superior artizan classes, has been for a long time considerably 
less than the average birth-rate of the community at large. The 
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causes which produce this—late marriages, limitation of family, 
or the frequency of promiscuity unaccompanied by parentage— 
are largely typical of individualistic stages of society. There 
appears to be no direct relation between success in the rivalry 
of life and the extent of reproductivity in civilised man. The 


lower we go in the social scale the greater is the reproductivity. 
The infant death-rate is indeed much higher, but does not com- 


pensate for the great superiority of the birth-rate. The well-to-do 
classes, those who are presumably successful in the rivalry of life, 
are perpetually recruited from the lower ranks, and if we started 
a rigid caste system in this country from the present: date, the 
proportion of the “ classes ” to the “ masses ” would dwindle more 
and more with each decade.” 

That is, we believe, strictly true, and is a most disheartening 
fact for the progress of the world. Jt means that there is 
no chance of universal hereditary culture of a high degree, 
the less cultivated having always an immense advantage in 
reproductivity. In India, for example, the Brahmins, though 
they now number millions, are still lost, and will always be 
lost, in the ever-increasing swarms of their intellectual 
inferiors. The thoroughly cultured in England seem always 
to increase, but is it certain that they are more numerous in 
proportion than in the eighteenth century? They seem to be, 
especially in London, but think of the millions in the East 
End !——“ Poems in Prose,” by Oscar Wilde, are beyond the 
grasp of our intelligence, and so very nearly is Mr. Haweis 
on “The King, the Pope, and Crispi.” As far as we can see, it 
amounts merely to an opinion that if Crispi can surmount 
his difficulties, financial, social, and ecclesiastical, he will 
surmount them. There is not much nutrition in that. It is 
true that Mr. Haweis thinks that if Crispi were as con- 
ciliatory as Cavour, Pope Leo XIII. would strike a bargain 
with him; but where is the evidence? Certainly not in any 
recent act of the Pope, who, in his old age, is more devoted to 
the regaining of the Temporal Power than he was as a 
younger man.— Mr. Louis Robinson describes the everyday 
cruelties practised on animals with great force, but his de- 
duction that they are as bad as vivisection will not hold water. 
In hunting beasts man obeys an instinct common to him and to 
almost all other animals, but no instinct provokes him toinflict 
tortures merely to increase his knowledge, tortures which, even 
granting Dr. Robinson’s case—and we should grant a good deal 
of it—are a clear addition to those already suffered. That men 
are far too reckless in wounding animals which they ought 
only to kill, is true enough, and so they are in overworking 
them, a point which rather to our surprise Dr. Robinson has 
omitted. The sum of all the suffering inflicted in hunting is 
probably far less than that inflicted in working horses, asses, 
and in Asia, oxen.——There are some valuable papers on silver, 
one especially by Lord Farrer, but a discussion of that mad- 
dening subject is outside our province here. We find it 
difficult to believe too, that the statesmen of the Union will 
try tocompel Great Britain to abandon monometallism by 
imposing differential duties against her till she does, and 
that report is the basis of the present discussion. 


The “History of English Policy,” by Sir J. R. Seeley, 
which has the place of honour in the Contemporary Review, 
is, we are sure, a sound paper; but it is a little dull. The 
historian’s idea is that, in studying the history of England, 
we are a little too apt to overlook her ruler’s foreign policy. 
That is undoubtedly true, as it is also true that occasionally 
his foreign policy dictated the King’s internal action; but 
Sir J. R. Seeley should have given us more illustrations of 
the obscurity caused by the insularity of our historians. A 
paragraph like this is only a paragraph about the “ might- 
have-beens :”— 

“And yet it is just in those years that England was closely 
linked with the Continent through the strange, adventurous, and 
original policy of the Lord Protector. It was not for nothing 
that he made England a military State. He intended the navy 
and the army, upon which his supreme power rested, to execute 
far-reaching plans which he had conceived. He had # passionate 
anti-Spanish feeling, and he had a great Panevangelical idea, 
such as might naturally have grown up in a mind which united 
so strangely religious exaltation with comprehensive statesman- 
ship. He pushed these schemes far enough to leave an indelible 
mark on English history; but if, instead of dying at sixty, he 
had reached the threescore years and ten, still more if he had 
anticipated the aged Premiers who recently have been seen 
ruling England at fourscore years, we can see how far British 
policy might have been deflected from the line it has actually 
pursued. This is to suppose that the military state had struck 
root and had endured ten or twenty years longer in England than 
it actually did. In that time, it is easy to see, the anti-Spanish 
passion might have carried us far, and the Panevangelical idea 
might have borne strange fruit.” 








——Mr. 8. J. Capper evidently believes that “ Alsace and Lor- 
raine,” unless reconquered by France, will become thoroughly 
German. The young all speak German, especially in 
Lorraine, where the people had to learn it as a foreign 
language, and did learn it more perfectly and more easily 
than the Alsatians did. The latter could not get rid of their 
patois. Mr. Capper believes that Germany, until broken up, 
will never surrender the Reichsland, and observes that she 
regards the neutralisation of the State as a mere step towards 
its surrender. Mulhouse is now the centre of the lingering 
French feeling in the. Province, which, it should be remem- 
bered, is just nine-tenths the size of Yorkshire, with 
1,603,000 people, of whom 320,000 are Protestants. The 
idea of Germany exchanging the Province for a Colony is 
of course a dream, though she might, after a war ending 
in a drawn battle, exchange it for Holland and her colonies. 
Mr. T. H. S. Escott looks forward to a reunion between 
the Liberal Unionists and the Liberal party, and thinks that 
a fusion between the Unionists and the Conservatives is most 
improbable, as Conservatives would dislike it. Prophetic 
politics are never worth much, and Mr. Escott does not suffi- 
ciently consider the enormous stride which Liberalism has 
since the disruption made in the direction of Social Radicalism. 
The Liberal Unionists still retain their old convictions about 
Collectivism. We have noticed elsewhere Mr. Stead’s paper 
about the Labour War in America, one of the most dishearten- 
ing documents recently published, at least for those who 
believe that liberty invariably softens the character of a people. 
Everybody in America has full liberty to strike, and nowhere 
are strikers so fierce or so lawless, so ready to slay, so prepared 
to resist anything except the troops of the Central Power. 
Mr. Stead is of all men most optimist, and all his sympathies 
would naturally be with Republicanism. Yet thisis his sum- 
mary of the American labour situation :— 








a Where moral authority is not, resort to Gatlings and dyna- 

mite seems to many the only alternative. The great mischief in 
America is the absence of trust, the rooted disbelief in the 
honesty and good faith of anybody. Rightly or wrongly, American 
workmen seem to be convinced—I have heard picked leaders of 
American labour assert it again and again—that no award, no 
agreement is ever respected by their employers a day longer than 
it suits their interest to keep it. Bad faith on the part of the 
employers is balanced by murder and outrage on the part of the 
employed, while the Church, which should be the conscience of 
the community, is seared as with a hot iron by a conventional 
indifferentism to the affairs of this world.” 
The employers, it should be added on their part, say they can 
trust their people until agitators come among them; but that 
once preached to about their wrongs, all possibility of amity 
disappears. There is a growing economic difficulty too, wages 
not going nearly as far as they used, a result partly of Pro- 
tection, partly of the speculative character imparted to all 
business by the currency crisis, and the determination of 
American electors instead of trusting experts, to settle it for 
themselves. They might as well try to revise the calendar 
or determine the tension of a suspension-bridge. There is 
a pretty paper on “ Hampstead Heath” in this number by Mr. 
P. Robinson, full of pleasant thoughts and expressions so 
happy that the over-familiar scene seems newly painted for 
us. We should have liked to quote one bit of description, in 
which mighty London is treated as part of the scenery of the 
Heath, but we can only find room for this account of the 
crab-trees :— 

* But the crab-trees were a revelation to me. It was not because 
they were literally veiled in blossom, solid domes of pink and 
white, though this rare beauty was notable enough. It was the 
wonderful manner of their growth. The crab-tree nowadays has, 
I take it, been banished from most open spaces to the hedgerows 
and coppice, and, where seen, looks like an ordinary orchard 
apple-tree, but of meaner kind. Now these on Hampstead Heath 
have nothing near them to cramp them. Each stands fairly alone, 
with its full share of sun and nourishment on every side alike, and 
what is the result? Each tree carries its branches down to the 
very turf, forming symmetrical circles with its boughs, the most 
perfect arbours that, unassisted by art, can be possibly imagined, 
I was so struck by them that I went inside several, and in each 
case found myself in a circular chamber of foliage and bloom, and 
so dense as to make me quite invisible to passers-by. A perfect 
‘canopy’ I said to myself.” 

Mr. Robinson thinks that this canopy appearance of the crab- 
tree demonstrates the accuracy of the traditional account of 
Shakespeare’s death. He died under a crab-tree, which for 
centuries was known as “Shakespeare’s canopy.” He was 
half drunk and wished to hide himself ; but nobody inventing 
the story would have made him hide himself under acrab-tree, 
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the canopy shape of which is to most people unknown.——Mr. 
L. M. Brunton gives a curious account of beatification in the 
East, which is almost always conferred by popular acclaim. 
The Hindoo makes of the man he loves or fears an actual 
god—they are doing it about the Queen even now—and though 
in China it is the Emperor who decrees saintship, he is moved 
by some representation from the people, who ask him to 
sanctify as it were their own reverence for a good or success- 
ful Mandarin. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—~+>—_- 

An Old and Middle English Reader: on the Basis of Professor 
Julius Zupitza’s Alt- wnd Mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch. By George 
MacLean, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—The character of the 
present work is sufficiently explained by its title. The extracts, 
thirty-four in number, extend from the seventh to the fifteenth 
century, and include specimens of prose and verse, in all the 
more important dialects. The introduction and glossary are very 
full, and occupy altogether more than two-thirds of the volume ; 
a short essay on versification being contributed by Oscar L. Triggs, 
M.A. It is not, however, a book which is intended to be used by 
students without reference to grammars, &c., concerning which 
fullinformation is given in the “Suggestions for Teachers and 
Pupils.” We may mention that the terms “ Anglo-Saxon” and 
“ Semi-Saxon” are discarded, as both incorrect, and of modern 
origin; and by “Old English” Dr. MacLean understands 
English from the English Conquest to about 1100; and by 
“ Middle English,” the period from 1100 to 1500. 


The Dispersal of Shells: an Inquiry into the Means of Dispersal 
Possessed by Freshwater and Land Mollusca. By Harry Walter 
Kew, F.Z.S., &c. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—Since the publication 
of Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology,” scientific men 
have been inclined to regard most geological phenomena as due 
rather to the action of slow and gradual changes than as fur- 
nishing evidence of vast cataclysms. At the present day, 
naturalists who study the phenomena of the geographical distri- 
bution of animals and plants are divided into two camps of some- 
what opposite views,—some believing that the relative positions 
of sea and land have undergone great changes from time to time, 
continents having risen where oceans once extended, and vice 
versi ; while others maintain that the relative positions of the 
great continents and the great oceans have undergone compara- 
tively slight changes, and that the explanation of the many diffi- 
culties with which we are confronted in the present distribution of 
animals and plants, is to be found rather in gradual migration or 
casual transmission, than in the former land-connection of countries 
now widely separated by oceans. T'o the former view, Dr. Wallace 
has always inclined, and in the present volume, Mr. Kew has 
brought together a great number of curious and interesting facts 
relative to the various means by which shell-bearing Mollusca 
(animals apparently gifted with very limited powers of locomotion 
indeed) may be carried from place to place, sometimes for long 
distances. We have no space for details, but we think that Mr. 
Kew’s work will be found interesting, not merely to specialists, 
but to general readers with a taste for natural history, some of 
whom may perhaps be inclined to supplement the facts already 
recorded with fresh observations of their own. 


Middle Temple Table-Talk, By W.G. Thorpe, F.S.A.. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—Mr. Stevenson, in his dedication of “Catriona,” 
states that it is the fate of sequels to disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those who have waited for them, and though that was 
only partially the case in regard to the brilliant romance in 
which he took up the dropped thread of “ Kidnapped,” it is true 
in regard to Mr. Thorpe’s latest volume of gossip concerning 
men and manners, past and present, in and around the Middle 
Temple. Second thoughts are not always best—at least in lite- 
rature—and this book cannot in consequence be compared at all 
to its own advantage with its quaint and charming predecessor, 
“Still Life in the Middle Temple.” Mr. Thorpe broke new 
ground in “ Still Life in the Middle Temple,” and in its pages 
we listened to the merry talk of the Benchers in their hours of 
social relaxation, and witnessed their friendly rivalry in wit and 
repartee. The atmosphere of the Inns of Court was in the book, 
and the historical charm and suggestiveness of the Middle Temple, 
without being paraded, was allowed to make its own appeal. 
Mr. Thorpe is a good-natured man, and he yielded only too readily 
to the flattering overtures of his friends. ‘‘ Readers of my former 
book have invariably,’”’ so runs his confession, “ concluded their 
letters to me with—‘ Give us some more.’”” This budget of ran- 
dom, idle, and often pointless “tulk ” is the result. The opening 








pages of the book give a brief account of the survival of Templar 





the incoming law-students took over the staff and establishment as 
well as the precincts of the dissolved Order. Mr. Thorpe, ina 
subsequent chapter, discusses the apparently insoluble problem 
of Bacon’s relationships with Shakespeare,—a matter which most 
students are now inclined to dismiss with a touch of impatience, 
The rest of the book consists of chit-chat and anecdote, and we 
are bound to confess that much of the first is trivial to the last 
degree, and some of the latter amazingly stale as well as un- 
profitable. Nowand then we encounter a good story, and occasion- 
ally a gleam of happy humour brightens the page ; but the book 
in its broad aspects is singularly weak, diffuse, and disappointing, 
and quite unworthy, it seems to us, of the permanence of print. 

Orchard Damerel. By Alan St. Aubyn. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —We must not doubt, we suppose, that there may have 
been a couple as silly and as ignorant of life as Robert Lyon, 
rector of Stoke Damerel, and Joan, née Benson, his wife. Yet 
their ignorance of the value of money is surprising, not, perhaps, 
in a young woman, whose capacities in this direction are quite 
boundless, but in a young man, who must at least have known 
what could be done with a curate’s stipend, and have been able 
to work a simple sum of proportion with the new term of a rector’s 
income. But whatever may be possible in man, we must draw 
the line when we consider what is possiblein nature. The young 
rector and his wife go to see their new living in “June, the blos- 
soming time of the year.” But, June as it was, “the sunlight 
was dropping down on their path between the laden apple- 
boughs overhead,—Joan could not help remarking how laden 
they were as she looked up.” The story is fairly good, and quite 
wholesome, a quality that is not so common as it might be nowa- 
days. Robert Lyon has a good deal of human nature about him, 
fool as he is. On the whole the book leaves a good taste 
in the mouth. Pamela’s Honeymoon. 3 vols. By Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn. (Hutchinson.)—Mrs. Robert Jocelyn has certainly 
imagined a new complication wherewith to entangle her plot; 
but it is always difficult to reconcile novelty and probability ; 
as to the probability, we do not feel quite so sure. More on 
this point we cannot say, for the story must be left without 
its mystery being intruded upon. There is certainly cleverness 
about it; the writing is generally good, the dialogue easy and 
natural, and the characters invested with an air of life. 





Thoughts and Reflections on Modern Society. By A. Featherman. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—This book, we are gravely assured at the 
outset, is the result of thirty years’ observation, experience, and 
reflection. We took it up, accordingly, with becoming docility 
and reverence, especially as we found it professed to throw light 
on the “ gradual social evolution of primitive man.” We found 
that it consisted of a bewildering array of brief paragraphs, on 
all kinds of subjects, grave and gay, linked together by no con- 
tinuity of thought. At length, baffled in our search for a clue to 
the argument, we turned back to the preface, in search of further 
light on the author’s intentions, to find ourselves confronted with the 
modest assurance that the book was “‘ literary in purity of expres- 
sion, classical in style, philosophical in its mode of reasoning, and 
strictly logical in its conclusions.” We fled back in terror to the 
text, and delved once more for its meaning, only to discover that 
our original judgment was confirmed. At length we put down 
the book with a sigh over the fact that the lifetime of a genera- 
tion should have been devoted to nothing more enduring than the 
fashioning of a wilderness of platitudes and crude school-boy 
reflections on science, morals, modern society, and almost every 
other topic under the sun. We have not encountered for many a 
day a more perfect example of much ado about nothing. The 
philosophy of the volume is conspicuous by its absence, and its 
logic is hardly more apparent. 


The Mystery of Landy Court. By Fergus Hume. (Jarrold and 
Son.)—This is a tale of an ordinary kind, but told, as might be 
expected from the author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
with more than ordinary cleverness.. The plot turns upon the 
possession of a mysterivuus ring which a certain “Sir Piers 
Lametry” possesses, and which one Durrant, a moneylender, 
wishes to obtain for an American millionaire, who is willing to 
pay him a very handsome commission for his services. It would 
not be fair to the author to analyse his plot. One question, 
however, we may ask. How did Will Kynsam, whose “ father, 
Major Kynsam, married Sir Piers Lametry’s only sister,” succeed 
to the baronetcy after the death of Sir Piers and a brother ? 
Baronetcies do not pass through the female line, except by some 
special provision in the creation. A writer should be careful in 
such details as this. Jim B. By F. 8. Carew. (Methuen.)—This 
is one of the stories which give, and apparently are meant to 
give, sheer, unmitigated, purposeless pain. “Jim B.” is born to 
trouble. He is an unworldly man who has to live in the world 
The catastrophe is brought about by a bad woman, who 








ceremonies,—a circumstance which can be traced to the fact that 





might have been kept decently straight if her husband had not 
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been so much out of touch with common things. If Mr. Carew 
means*to be a moralist, he is making a mistake; these conun- 
drums do not help morals; if he is thinking of art, such stories 
are not artistic.——@hetto Tragedies. By I. Zangwill. (McClure 
and Co.)—There is a grim reality in these “ tragedies ” which 
makes them most effective. Mr. Zangwill knows his subject well, 
and he uses his knowledge with rare artistic skill, though with no 
mercy to his readers. We must own, while confessing the literary 
power of the work, that we do not see the raison d’étre. The 
tragedies of history and of ordinary life we must face, even though 
we have no clue to their meaning ; but what of the tragedies of 
fiction ? 
Derniers Essais de Critique et d'Histoire. Par H. Taine. (Hachette 
et Cie, Paris.)—M. Taine has obtained so high a European 
reputation for learning, industry, and sound critical judgment, 
that anything from his pen must at once procure respectful atten- 
tion and serious study from all sober-minded readers. We wish 
our author had been somewhat more copious in his remarks on M. 
Sainte-Beuve, whose “ History of Port-Royal” and “ Causeries de 
Tundi’”’ have won the attention and esteem of all readers possessed 
of correct literary judgment. In both these works he has shown 
a painstaking and acute discrimination of intellectual and moral 
peculiarities, as well as a fearless love of unbiassed truth. He 
seems to have been in a moderate degree a believer in heredity, 
though not to such an extent as his critic and many other eminent 
thinkers, ascribing, and we think rightly, much more influence to 
the important factors of domestic example, scholastic training, 
and, above all, the society a youth enters into when he first arrives 
at manhood. Though less vivid and picturesque than St. Victor, 
Thierry, or Chateaubriand, he is equally clear in the delineation of 
characters and events, and more accurate and unprejudiced than 
the two latter. M. Ribot is the champion of heredity and atavism, 
to which not only all the physical, but all the mental and moral 
peculiarities of individuals may, he holds, be traced, and he has 
certainly brought forward many facts which strongly support his 
theory. But as he adds that we may look in vain for the 
characteristics of an individual in his ancestors of the three or 
four previous generations, but must go much further back, we fail 
to see the practical utility hence derivable, as we can seldom 
acquire any information regarding the appearance, abilities, or 
morals of persons who lived two or three centuries ago. This 
doctrine also is fatal to the vaunted principle of natural equality ; 
for if it can point to several generations of virtuous and gifted 
ancestors, or can only exhibit sots, profligates, or fools, it is 
clear that the heirs of such ancestors do not start fair in 
the race of life, even from their cradles. No one, we sup- 
pose, would expect from the son of Bill Sykes what Burke 
augured from “the firm, temperate, hereditary virtue of the 
House of Cavendish.” Still, there are so many facts in favour 
of heredity that physicians and teachers would be materially 
aided by some knowledge of the ancestral history of their 
patients and pupils. In his articles on George Sand and M. 
de Lominie, M. Taine has again laid much stress on heredity, the 
former being descended from King Augustus the Strong of Saxony, 
though somewhat irregularly, and the latter from an ancient 
family of the noblesse campagnarde, of which class our author speaks 
in very high terms of praise; but if the rural nobility and gentry 
were always harmless and frequently useful and benevolent, how 
does he account for their chiteaux being sacked and burnt, their 
estates confiscated, and themselves either legally murdered or 
exiled? Some tell us that no political reform is worth the 
shedding of one drop of blood. This doctrine we consider too 
tame for acceptance, but the destruction of a million of lives to 
purchase a new form of Government leads us to quote the homely 
Scotch adage, “‘ Does not the cost o’ergang the profits?” Weneed 
not expatiate on the value of M. Taine’s literary judgments, 
which are generally sound and impartial, and always the outcome 
of careful thought and laborious study. 

Adventures of Matthew Dudgeon. (Longmans.)—This “ True 

Relation of the Travels and Perilous Adventures of Matthew 
Dudgeon, Gentleman, written by Himself,” is a work of consider- 
able art. Matthew himself does not play any very considerable 
part in it, and that is doubtless as well, for he is not unlike Mr. 
Inkle, on whom an unenviable immortality has been bestowed by 
the tragic tale of “Inkle and Yarico.” He tells a number of 
stories which he hears from the lips of fellow-slaves, stringing 
them together somewhat after the fashion of “The Arabian 
Nights.” Some of these stories are decidedly good. The style is 
the result| of some careful study. Altogether, Matthew Dudgeon 
must be pronounced to be a success. 

Round about the Crooked Spire. By Albert T. Foster, M.A. 
{Chapman and Hall.)—The “Crooked Spire” is the spire at 
Chesterfield Church, which, whether by accident or design, has a 
curious eccentricity. “Round about ” this interesting object means 
the region of North-East Derbyshire ; besides Chesterfield itself, 











it includes Hardwick Hall, with “ Bess of Hardwick,” who built it, 
it may be said, for her life; Peveril and Cavendish and Staveley ; 
many persons and places, in short, that are worth reading about. 
Mr. Foster has made an attractive book out of this subject. 
Among the interesting matter is the account of the two rectors 
of Staveley, James Gisborne and his son Francis. The mere 
length of their terms of this living is itself a curiosity, which it 
would not be easy to match. James Gisborne became rector of 
Staveley in 1715, and Francis died rector in 1821. 

Modern Decisions on Ritual and Kindred Subjects. By George 
John Talbot, M.A. (Clowes and Sons.)—This book gives a clear 
exposition of the decisions and of the principles on which they 
have been made in the disputed matters of ritual. We have no 
comment to make except that Mr. Talbot seems to have studied 
his subject with much care, and that he gives a fairly complete 
account of the law as it now stands. Into the archeology of the 
various matters that have been in dispute he does not go. His 
modest volume of one hundred and sixty-seven pages would, of 
course, have been utterly insufficient for any such treatment. 
We may observe that the law is almost universally broken in 
more than one point. How few are the clergymen who content 
themselves with the simple surplice! And yet no other vestment 
is legal, except the academical hood at the Universities, and the 
cope at the administration of the Holy Communion in Cathedrals, 
where it is certainly not always used. 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLIcATIONS.—We have received 
the following for July:—Part 34 of A History of the English 
People, the Magazine of Art, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Bookman, 
Chambers’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, 
Atalanta, the Expositor, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, 
Natural Science, the Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Thinker, the 
United Service Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Ezpository 
Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Newbery House Magazine, the 
Sunday at Home, Pall Mall Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the 
Idler, the New World, the Month, Political Science Quarterly, the 
Forum, the Parents’ Review, the Natural History of Plants (Part 3), 
the Economic Journal, Wild Flowers in Art and Nature (Part 6), 
International Journal of Ethics, Journal of Education, the Law 
Quarterly Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Indian 
Magazine and Review, Science Progress, Westminster Review, the 
New Gallery, 1894 (Chatto and Windus), Pictures of 1884 (Pall 
Mall Office), Royal Academy Pictures (5 Parts, Cassell), London 
Society and Belgravia Holiday Numbers, and the Girl’s Owx P aper 
and the Boy’s Own Paper Summer Numbers. 





(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 


AFTER - SEASON 








LIBERTY & CO.’S) 


AFTER-SEASON | SALE 
| OF 
SAL E, | REMNANTS, 
| SLIGHTLY SOILED, 
<a DAT | SAMPLE GOODS, and 
and SURPLUS STOCK. 


Daily throughout the Month. Greatly Reduced Prices in all Departments. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


o ¢$ & & B. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLES. 


Mr. Browning’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with 
Spectacles, either personally or by correspondence. 


Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE 1894 BUDGET. 
” HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
DEATH DUT EB e;? 


AND LEAVE YOUR CAPITAL INTACT. 


Apply for particulars to THE IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


















—@~—— 
Berlyn (A.), Sunrise Land, cr 8vo ...... (Jarrold) 3/6 
Bonwick (J.), Irish Druids, ME POND cosavensesovcvonssepnesose sy bolne Het tesseenee (Low) 6/0 
Bonwick (J.), Romance of the Wool Trade, cr 8y0. i 
Bos (J. R.), Agricultural Zoology, cr 8V0 ..... 


Cholmondeley (M.), Diana Tempest, cr 8vo 

Cradock (C.), Sporting Notes in the Far Eas 
Devotiona! Companion to the Pulpit, cr 8vo 
Donnison x » Winning a Wife in Australia, cr 8vo 
Elmslie (T. C.), Gladdie’s Sweetheart, cr 8vo ... 
Fawcett (E. " her Fair Fame, cr 8vo 
Fletcher (W. J.), Public Libraries in America, cr 8vo . 
Gaunt (M.), Davie’s Sweetheart, cr 8vo 
Hall (H. N.), Compend. of General Pathology, cr 8vo 
Hope (A.). Change of Air, cr 8V0 ......cc0..sseeeereeee enspuenten 
Hunt (V.), Maiden’s Progress, cr 8vo........» 
Kerr (R.), Pioneering in Morocco, cr 8vo..... 
Lisle (G.), Elementary Bookkeeping, 12mo .. 


«(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
(Low) 3/6 
...(Melville) 3/6 
7 Pentland) 4/6 


"(Chambers) 2/0 


Mackay (E.), White Rose of the Crown, 40 ........sseecceseseorennseeeerens (Lamley) 5/0 
Macleod (H. D.), Bimetallism, 8V0.............0+ .. (Longmans) 5/0 
Massie (E.), Risen Saviour, cr 8V0 ...........s000-s000: . (Nisbet) 6/0 


Munro-Fergu;on (V.), Music hath Charms, cr 8v0 cian pesinniguneisiatinll (Osgood) 3/6 
Murch (V. T.), Object Lessons in cenmennantte/ Science—Vols. I., 

| ae Macmillan) each 2/6, 3/0, 3/6 
Nevill (Lady), Mannington and the Walpoles, “ito... sujatqabsaneenenened (Simpkin) 15/0 
Parke (T. W.), Talks on Pedagogics, cr 8vo ... (Arnold) 7/6 
P. Cornelii. Taciti Germania, edited by R. F, Davies, 12mo......... (Methuen) 2/0 
Perkin (W. H.), Organic Chemistry, Part I., 12mo 















Ruskin (J.), Letters to a College Friend, cr BO cease ssscecuns seers Allen) 
Shuckburgh (E.8.), History of Rome, cr 8vo.. Macmillan) 8/6 
Steele (A. C.), Clove Pink, Cr 8V0.....ss0-sesee0e+ Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Stopes (C. C.), British Freewomen, cr 8V0 .......+ ...(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Todd (M. L.), Total Eclipses of the Sun, cr 8V0 ...........s:ccseeseeeeeneneeeees (Low) pA 
Travellers’ Guide to Western Australia, Cr 8V0........cccccessessessesssseesoee Wigg) 3/0 
Vibart (H, M.), Addiscombe and Its Heroes, 4t0 .11.......ssseeseseenees (Constable) 21/0 

Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, 


Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


365 SHAVES FOR 6d. 
A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to 
last a year. 
VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., & 
2s. 6d.; VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1s., 28., & 38. 


OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE. 

















Established just 70 years ago. 


The object of the following return is to create a public opinion against cruelty 
to animals, show the nature of the offences committed, andto deter persons from 
breaking the law. 

117,078 convictions obtained in 70 years. 7,548 during 1893, 


Monthly return of convictions (not including those obtained by the police or 
by kindred societies), obtained during the month ending June 15th, 1894 :— 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ... vee 
Beating horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cate, and f fow Is... 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys - a 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food ae av, 
Travelling borses (unharnessed’, and c¢ attle when lame aie aes 11 
Abandoning horses, with consequent suffering ... oe eae see 3 
Spurring borses violently at races... oo ove vee eee 1 
Wounding horse’s mouth by jagging bit .. 1 
Inserting | sticks into the bodies of horses and donkeys 2 
Wounding horse’s mouth with gag chain in stable 
Hoppling cattle improperly .. ons eas ee ° 
Overstocking cows (overchar, cing udders ) sas sk aie ose 
Beating cow to delay parturition .., ‘ oes oe coe 
Wounding bullock by twisting tail.. 
Wounding bullock by hamstringing 
Wounding sheep and tame rabbits by se tting dogs to worry soe 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight sie 
Stoning dogs, cats, and fowls . ‘ ‘ 
Injecting tobacco- -juice into mouth of dog ee 
Shooting cats improperly ... : aa coe eee 
Docking cats’ tails... i on - _ ons ose 
Overcrowding fowls in crates ae ooo ine 
Wounding cocks by setting to fi ight Sia ove ose 
Causing in above (owners) se 

Taking and possessing wild birds during close season 
Placing and putting poisoned meat on land = 
Threatening Inspector se ; 


_~ 


. 
ming 


mee Dee OOK Hee 


fae 


515 
2,891 


TOTAL DURING PRESENT YEAR oon 3,506 
Forty-one offenders were committed to prison ‘(fa ‘costs were "paid by the 
Society ; 574 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the 
Society). The above re'urn is irrespective of police cases not requiring the per- 
sonal attention of our officers, 


From December 15th, 1893, to May 15th, 1894... oon 





Anonymous complaints of cruelty are not acted on. The names of cor- 
respondents are not given up when letters are marked “* Private.” 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public by reporting 
acts of cruelty. 

VERMIN TRAPS. —£50 and £25 offered as FIRST and SECOND PRIZES for 
an IMPROVED VERMIN TRAP, calculated to supersede the cruel steel trap 
at present used in game preserves. The improved Trap must be portable, inex- 
pensive, weather-proof, easy of adaptation to the various requirements of 
trapping, simple in manipulation, effectual, and humane, killing instantly or 
capturing without giving pain. Drawings cannot be accepted. Models or per- 
fected samples must be delivered here on or before July 16th next. Further 
particulars may be had of the undersigned. 


CONTRIBUTIONS —The public are invited to remit cheques or Post-Office 
Orders, made payable to the Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed. 
105 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 








|: ade AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


|” Soi EDWARD the SIXTH’ S SCHOOLS, 
BIRMINGHAM 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCH! SCHOOL, CAMP HILL. 


WANTED, in September next, an an ASSISTANT- MISTRESS, 
English and Needlework. Salary, £90. 
orms of application and further particulars may be obtained on application, 
in writing only, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, 
Birmingham, to whom applications and copy-testimonials (not more than three. 
recent ones) should be sent on or before July 18th. 
_ Birmingham, July 5th, 1894, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins J ULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss D’ESTERR¥-HUGHES 
(late High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs. ‘Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rey. F. C. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Orescent. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr3s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS.CARR. The 

School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


Lig? WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
preparation for University Examinations, 

German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics. —For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head- Master, 





Subjects, 














Special 
Thorough conversational French and 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examinations open to Women, 
Entrance Scholarsbip, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four: 
years ; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, &c.—Apply to SECRETARY at School. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 














CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and healthy locality on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and others.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, 
Yelverton R.S.0., S. Devon. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. HALF TERM, JUNE 18th. New Foundation Day, JUNE 20th. 
Entrance Scholarship Examination (£30 to £90 a year), JULY 19th, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—COM- 

FORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 

the study of languages, music, and art. Healthy situation and excellent sanita- 

tion. Highest references, eo teens and English. Prospectus and terms on 
application.—Fraiulein LANG 


a SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses Well-known 
professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


ATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 
JUSTICE TO 100,000 SUFFERING CHILDREN. 














Every 








The object of the Society is that no child shall live an unendurable life. 

348 Branches exist in England, Wales, and Ireland. 

The suffering Children of 23,000,000 of the population are under its care.. 

£45,000 a year is expended on its work for them. 

It has discovered and protected the following Children :— 

25,437 suffering from violence. 

62,887 suffering from neglect and starvation. 

2,663 suffering from exposure for begging. 
“ 460 suffering from immorality. 
3,205 suffering from improper employments. 

These were in all ranks of life, and have all been made happier—being better 
clothed and fed and treated. 

The vastness and blessedness of the work should commend itself to every man. 
The work is urgent and greatly needing money. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR, in moving, in the House of Lords, the second readi g. 
of the Society’s Bill to amend its Charter, said :—* Parliament has already given 
its sanction, for the purpose of protecting children from cruelty...... Happily 
those who have been instrumental in putting the existing Act into operation 
have exhibited care, discretion, and a tact...... which has prov at your Lord- 
ships may well enable additional power to be exercised.” 

Chairman of Executive Committee—The Earl of ANCASTER, 
Hon. Director—Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, 
Treasurer—J. H. D, RypER. 
Auditors—GrRARD VAN DE — and Son, 

ankers—CouTTs and © 





is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, 1s,—ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 





CENTRAL OFFICE—7 HARPUR STREET, LONDON, W.O 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 


M JULY 13th and 14th: One of £87, Four of £50, Four 
of £30 bec ste pte will be age ay — yd dnge com Pape 

i inations of £15 per annum wi awar . 4 
or fail eee pohchenshion—ter particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


or SECRETARY. 


RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
accomplishments. Very healthy town; beautifully situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer. 
ences.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. -ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: At least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 


JULY 25th. 
DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


- i .R.H. the Ducuess of Fire.—Prepare for all Medical 
Wiens sat Deon. Total fees for School and Hospital, £95. For prospectus, 
particulars of Scholarships, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, 
or to the SEORETARY, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, 











DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 


OX HILL, SURREY.—TO LET, for August and part 

_ of September, a FURNISHED HOUSE at the foot of Box Hill, and 
within a mile of Dorking Town. Fifteen bedrooms, stabling for five horses, 
five acres of ground. Rent 15 Guineas a week. The drainage is certified by a 
sanitary inspector.—Apply to Mr. ROAOH, Station-master, Dorking (London 
and Brighton line). 





ORTH RIDING of YORKSHIRE.—TO be LET, a 

L COUNTRY HOUSE, standing in about seven acres of ground, in a 
picturesque neighbourhood, close to the Moors; and within walking distance of 
Rievaulx and Byland Abbeys. High ground, commanding extensive views > 
faces south and sheltered from north by its own plantation. Three reception- 
rooms, lavatory, five bedrooms, one dressing-room, and servants’ reoms. Good 
stables, garden, orchard, tennis-court, grass terrace-walk, &. Good road ; three 





miles from several stations ; one mile from post and telegraph office, church, &c. 
—Apply to “R, T.,” Henry Richardson and Company, Skeldergate Bridge, York. 








BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 945. JULY, 1894, 2s, 6d. 
ConrTENTS. 
Wuo was Lost AND Is Founp. Chaps. 5-8. 


SEnovussI, THE SHEIKH OF JERBOUB, 

Puace- Names oF Scorztanp. By John Stuart 
Blackie. 

MoRE ABOUT THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

THE PROTECTION OF WILD Birps, By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Tue RED BopICcE AND THE BLACK FLY. 
Crawshay. 

Six WEEKS IN JAVA, 

Sipe-LicgHTs ON THE BATTLES OF 
FALKIRK. By Professor Veitch, 


MemorRIALs OF OLD Harteysury. By Sir Auckland 
Colvin. 


By A. 


By Colonel Sir H. Collett. 
PRESTON AND 


AGRICULTURE TaxED TO DEATH, 

In ‘‘Maca’s” Liprary. 

THE New AFRICAN CRISIS WITH 
GERMANY. 

DESTRUCTIVES AND CONSERVATIVES. 


FRANCE AND 


Wituiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Orown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JULY. 
History oF EnGuisH Pouicy, By Sir J. R. Seeley, 


PL Sre SS 2 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 
THE PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL REUNION, 
Escott. 
THE PapaL ENCYCLICAL ON THE BIBLE: A REPLY. 
By the Rev. Father Clarke. 


By Samuel James Capper. 
By T. H. S. 


IncIDENTS OF LaBouR Wak IN AMERICA. By W. T. 
Stead. 

THE MessaGe oF IsraEL. By Professor A. B. 
Bruce, 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION.—II, InN Russia, 
R. F. B, Lynch. 

Do Guacrers Excavate? By Professor T. G. Bonney. 

HampsteEap HeatuH. By Phil Robinson. 

BEATIFICATION IN THE East. By L. M. Branton. 

EmpuLoyers’ Liability, By A. D. Provand, M.P. 


London: IssisteR and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.0, 


By 





Just published, demy 8vo, 1s.; per post Is. 1d. 


THE NEXT NAVAL WAR. 


By Captain S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. 





With Frontispiece by Curvatier E, pE Martino, 





EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 
Cockspur Street, S.W. 


London : 





NOW READY, price 2s. 6d, net. 


A JUNE ROMANCE. 


By NORMAN GALE. 
New Edition with specially designed Title-Page. 





London: WHITTAKER and CO. 
Rugby: GeorGE E. Over, and all Booksellers’. 





HEISM; or, The Religion of 
‘3 Common-sense, 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

yine at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
nd7. j 


a 


publication early next week 
Quarterly, 


DOLLIE RADFORD, CHARLOTTE 


and AYMER VALLANCE. 





HE WORLD’S MALADY : its Root 
and Remedy. To which is added the basis of 
Religion presented to us by the Parliament of 
Religions assembled at Chicago. By Br. PRINCE, 
price 3s. 6d. Contents.—What is the matter with 
(1) The Political World, (2) The Commercial World, 
(3) The Social World, (4) The Domestic World, (5) 
The Intellectual World, (6) The Religious World ? 
(7) Has Christianity failed or been “ played out”? 
(8) The Search after Truth. (9) The Latter-Day 
Devil. (10) The Root of the Malady and its 
Remedy. (11) The Basis of Religion presented to us 
by Science. (12) The Basis of Religion presented to 
us by Faith. 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, HamILTon, KENT, 
and Co., Ltd. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


lars, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


EALITIES of ACCIDENT 
ASSURANOR. 


£2,700 


PAID EVERY WEEK 4S COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
he aa ie 








FOR 





FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED 
Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, Lon don, 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888, 

“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invalnable,”—London Medical Record. 


** Benger’s Food has by its excellence established a 
reputation of its own.’—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s. 6d., 
2s, 6d., 5s,, and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn. | 


BENGER’S FOOD.) 


ELKIN MATHEWS and JOHN LANE beg to announce for 


the Second Volume of their New 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


Pott 4to, 364 pp., 23 Illustrations, with a new Cover Design, price 5s. net. 


The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by:—FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
ELLA D’ARCY, CHARLES WILLEBY, JOHN DAVIDSON, HENRY HARLAND, 


M. MEW, AUSTIN DOBSON, V., 0.,C. S. 


> 


KATHARINE DE MATTOS, PHILIP 3ILBERT HAMERTON, RONALD CAMP- 
BELL MACFIE, DAUPHIN MEUNIER, KENNETH GRAHAME, NORMAN 
GALE, NETTA SYRETT, HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, ALFRED HAYES, 
MAX BEERBOHM, WILLIAM WATSON, and HENRY JAMES. 

The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by:—WALTER CRANE, A. S. HARTRICK, 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY, ALFRED THORNTON, P. WILSON STEER, JOHN 
8. SARGENT, A.R.A.. SYDNEY ADAMSON, WALTER SICKERT, W. BROWN. 
MacDOUGAL, E. J. SULLIVAN, FRANCIS FORSTER, BERNHARD SICKERT, 


A Special Feature of Volume II. is a frank Criticism of the Literature and Art of 
Volume I. by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


Prospectus post-free on application. 


The BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


I\HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital .........sseceseees eevee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund......csrccccecssserscece eee 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors,., 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent. 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 





| 

| H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 

} 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Crossy. 
LONDON. Established 1782, 

| Lowest Ourrent Rates. 

| 

} 





Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. C, MACDONALD, Joint 

F. B. MACDONALD, J Secretarier- 


USE 











FR Y’*S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
| recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 
| 


UNVILLE’S OLD. IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
| fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “ The Baroness,” &. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILOOTES,” &c. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


Leste Kerr, Author of “’Lisbeth,” &. 'n 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


VICTIMS of FASHION. ByA.M. 


GrancGE, In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


The POWER of the PAST. By 


Esmé Srvart, Author of “ Joan Vellacott,” &. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


*¢ A strong and very good novel.”’—Scotsman. 








A NEW EDITION. 
In One Vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers,”’ &c, 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 

( } P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.OC,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


Seale of ieee es for Advertisements, 


















————>——_——_- 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column ..........000008 £310 0 
Aalf-Page .......... eneavensese eos OS 5 O} Half-Column....... 115 0 
Quarter-Page ....sccccccccsoreee 212 6| Quarter-Column ........... eccsees ke 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......ccccccccrsocee £14 14 0 | Inside Page .....c.ccccccccssorvvves £12 12 0 


Bive lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Serms of Subscription, 
—_—-—~<+_--— 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 

Enclading postage to haa am of the United yearly. . 

Kingdom .., 5S oso * OS 6.0036 8.000-923 
Including postage to. any of the dudinsiodan 
lonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &....  .. air Wes see on 890) 6.508878. 0° 9 8 








CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY. 


SocraLisM AND NaTURAL SELECTION. By Kar] Pearson. 
Porms1Nn Prose. By Oscar Wilde. 
A LESSON FROM THE Chicago. By Nauticus. 
Tue Poetry oF Rospert Bripars. By Professor Dowden. 
A Great Experiment. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
Notes on ENGLAND. By Paul Verlaine. 
THE KING, THE Pore, AND Crispi. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
WoreginG-Onass SETTLEMENTS. By Charles Hancock. 
Every-Day Crve.ty. By Louis Robinson, M.D. 
SILVER AND THE TARIFF AT WASHINGTON. By Lord Farrer. 
ResornpErs. By Moreton Frewen, Professor Nicholson, and F. J. Faraday, 
Faust. By Ivan Tourgénieff. (Translated by Miss Milman.) 


W. 8. LILLY. 


The CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. By W. 


S. LILLY. Demy 8vo, 12s, 








LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. 


A Onartes Dixon. With 157 Coloured Illustrations of Eggs. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


Dr. J. RITZEMA BOS. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 


RitzEma Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. AtnswortH Davis, B.A., 
F.C.P. With a Preface by Miss OrmeRop. Containing 149 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s, : a [This day. 


CHARLES G. HARPER. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DRAWING 


for MODERN PROOESSES of REPRODUCTION. By Cuar.es G. Harper. 
With many Illustrations showing Comparative Results. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MR. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 








ANNA O. STEELE. 


CLOVE PINK: a Study from Memory. 


By Anna OC. STEELE, Author of “Gardenhurst,” “ Broken Toys.” ‘* Con- 
doned,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [This day. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 2 vols. crown 8vo0. 

“The story is a very ingenious one, and no one who takes it up will be willing 
to lay it down until, under the skilful guidance of Mr. Vandam, he has unravelled 
the whole of the mystery connected with the Patrician Club and its unfortunate 
waiter.—Speaker. 

“Readers of this novel need not fear that they will not be entirely satisfied 
with the number of plottings, counter-plots, clues, escapes, and other still 
stronger sensations, which simply abound in its pages.” —Darly Telegraph. 


J. E. MUDDOCK, F.R.G.S. 


The STAR of FORTUNE. A Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Mupvock, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe oe  £18,000,000 


O INVALIDS. —A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full partieulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr, G@. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | goup MEDAL. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 
(TEa-LikE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active principle 
being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy withont unduly exciting the system, 

Soxtp 1n Packets & Tins BY GRocERS, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
Homeceopathic Chemists, London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1878. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S “DICTIONARY OF 
MEDICINE,” REVISED THROUGHOUT 
AND ENLARGED. 


2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 40s. net. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including 


i athology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases of 
nd bl By Various Writers. Edited by RicHaRp Quaty, 
Bart., M.D.Lond., LL,D.Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S.; Physician Extraordinary to 
her Majesty the Queen; Assisted bv FREDERICK THOMAS ROBERTS, M.D.Lond., 
B.Sc., and J. Mircnert Bruce, M.A.Abdn., M.D.Lond, 


BIMETALISM. By Henry Dunning 
Macteop, M.A., Author of “‘ The Theory and Practice of Banking,” &c. 8vo, 
5s, net. 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: 


Series of Papers by ANDREW Lana. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 





a 


Contents :—Introduction—Savage Spiritualism—Ancient Spiritnalism—Com- 
parative Psychical Research—Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Common Sense 
—Apparitions, Ghosts, and Hallucinations — Scrying or. Orystal-gazing—The 
Second Sight— Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial for Witchcraft— 
Presbyterian Ghost-hunters—The Logic of Table-turning—The Ghost Theory of 
the Origin of Religion. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. By ANDREW Lana, Crown 8y0, 5s. net. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volume. 
The WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider 


Hagearp and ANDREW LanG. With 27 Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. 
Fifteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. Vol. I. 


ENGLAND. By W. P. Hasxett Smitu, M.A., Member of the Alpine Club. 
With 23 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine Club, and 5 Plans. 
Feap, 8v0, 33. 6d 


*,* Vol, II. “ WALES,” and Vol, III. “SCOTLAND,” are in preparation. 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Joun TRAFFORD CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of ** Heart Strings,” * Pieces in the Rochdale 
Dialect,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL, 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May 


KENDALL, Author of “ Dreams to Sell,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from “ Punch.” 


By F. Anstry, Author of “ Vice Versa,” &. FirstSeries, With 20 Ilustra- 
tions by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ON THE WALLABY; or, Through the East 
and Across Australia. By Guy Bootuspy. With 8 Plates and 85 LIllustra- 
tions in the Text by Ben Boothby. 8vo, 18s. 


“This is the record of a singularly devious and original journey, and is full of 
fresbness.”—Glasgow Herald, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1893. 8vo, 18s, 


*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register ” for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had, 
Price 18s, each, 


A CHAPTER of CHURCH HISTORY from 


SOUTH GERMANY: being Passages from the Life of Johann Evangelist 
Georg Lutz, formerly Parish Priest and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria, By 
L. W. ScHoLLEeR. Translated from the German by W, WaLLIs, Crown 


8vo, 3s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Oode, Umicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DaAMRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 


York, U.8.A.; Mussrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LisraryY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘MARCELLA.’ 


On July 12th, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieve,” &c. 


oe CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

LY contains the first of a Series of Articl 

JAMES PAYN, entitled “QLEAMS OF MEMORY. 
WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ;” also the Openin 
Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled ‘A FAT 
RESERVATION,” by R. 0. PROWSE ; and the follow- 
ing Articles: —“‘WITH R. L. STEVENSON IN 
SAMOA.” — “THE STORY OF ‘LIZA BEGG.” — 
Deen cia arta Aten a WE 

ss Mm” 5 . E. 

NORRIS. Chaps. 25-28. — 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 

Price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 

Votume XXXIX. (MOREHEAD—MYLES) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*," Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further volume will bo 
issued quarterly wntil the completion of the work, 

Nore.—A Full Pnospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 

Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 








Now ready. 


Now ready. Fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 23, 6a. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BLACKIE AND SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, Part III.; to be completed in Sixteen Monthly 
Parts, imp. 5vo, price 2s. 6d, each net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 





From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., 


Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
With the Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 
With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Plates in Colours. 


**One of the most ambitious works in botany ever written...... has the great. 
merit that while specialists and scholars can go to it and learn much about the 
life of plants, the many will find in its pages a mass of most interes:ing facte 
conveyed in a singularly attractive manner.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Just published, New Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


A selection of the Best and Most Interesting Books, carefully 
edited, to render them suitable for young readers. 
MARRYAT’S CHILDREN of the NEW FOREST. 
MISS MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE. 
2 vols. of this Library will be issued on the 1st of each month. 


“‘ The new series promises to be one which all who have to select books 
young readers will do well to keep in mind.”—Scotsman. 





Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, Revised throughout, Recast 
Enlarged, in 1 vol., medium 8vo, cloth, 153. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited by Professor J. D. tag Se D.C.L., F.R.S., Queen’s College, 
elfast. 
Illustrated by nearly 800 Engravings on Wood, and 3 Coloured Plates. 
Published also in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s, 6d. each, 

PartI. MECHANICS, &c. Part IIT. ELECTRICITY, &*- 

Part If. HEAT. Part IV. SOUND,and LIGHT. 
‘Probably the best book on experimental physics we possess.”—Academy 
“We have no work in our scientific literature to be compared with it.”— 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 





single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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By Professor W. W. SKEAT. 
In 6 Vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS Uniform with the OXFORD CHAUCER. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 


Edited from numerous Manuscripts. 


Vol. III. just published, price 16s. Edited from numerous MSS., with Preface, Notes, 
Pp. lvi.—504, demy 8vo, with Fac-simile from the Harleian MS., and several Plates. andiG lossary. 
CONTENTS. 
The House of Fame. The Treatises on the As- 


L a i 1 » W r Sik so al 
tsalabe. With an Account At the desire of Professor W. W. Sxrat, subscribers to the 


The Legend of Good! of the Sources of the Canter- | «Oxford Chaucer” have now the opportunity of obtaining “ Piers 
Women. bury Tales. ° 
The complete set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers at Three Guineas the Plowman” (published at 31s. 6d.) at the 

net, payable in advance. 

The names of the Original Subscribers will be given at the end of Vol. VL, eee ” # 4 
which is to be published early in December next. Subscription Price of One Guinea net, payable in advance. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR BOTH WORKS WILL BE CLOSED ON OCTOBER 3ist. 








Just published, small 4to, gilt top, half-vellum, 21s. net. THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
300 Copies only are printed on Large Paper, of which 220 only Translated by various Oriental Scholars and Edited by 
(Nos. 81-300) will be offered for sale. F. MAX MULLER. 


This Series is published with the sanction and co-operation of the 
LATI N PROSE V E RSION Ss. Secretary of State for India in Council. 
A Collection of Translations into Latin by Thirty well- New Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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